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CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET FESTIVALS and THEATRES 
including 


WIESBADEN INT. MAY FESTIVAL, 1960 


and all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals. 


TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - S.W.3 
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THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON AMATEUR OPERA 
llth ANNUAL 


OPERATIC SUMMER SCHOOL 


, N Syllabus : 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, BANGOR VENUS and ADONIS 


Director: SUMNER AUSTIN COSI FAN TUTTE 
Special Class for Student Producers. RUDDIGORE 


Apply for full details to: 


NATIONAL OPERATIC & DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION, 
1 CRESTFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. Tel.: TER 5655. 

















Sadler’s Wells SADLER’S WELLS TRUST LIMITED 
presents 
Theat ‘Sow 
Rosebery Avenue EC! ea re SADLER Ss ELLS 
Evenings at 7.30 p.m. 
Box Office: TERminus 1672/3 OPERA COMPANY 
Tour of the following towns, 
Week commencing: 
OPERA SEASON 1959/60 February 29th: 
a a Kings Theatre, 
The March repertoire will include: EDINBURGH 
DON PASQUALE Donizetti March 7th: 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
FIDELIO Beethoven ABERDEEN. 
MADAM BUTTERFLY Puccini | March 14th: 
Empire Theatre, 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart GLASGOW. 
March 21st: 
THE MERRY WIDOW Lehar x Cid Ge 
THE PEARL FISHERS Bizet LEEDS. 
March 28th: 
Alexandra Theatre, 
MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) may BIRMINGHAM. 
book seats one week in advance of the general 
public, For details please write to the Mailing Details of repertoire and booking direct 
List Department, Sadler's Wells Theatre, rom the Theatre concerned, 
Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 
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THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN LTD. 
(in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 
presents 


THE 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


March 2, 7 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 


Bronhill, Turp, G. Evans, Langdon. Conductor: Balkwill 





March 4. Last performance 


THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG 


Dowd, Pease, G. Evans, Troy Hale. Conductor: Goodall 


March 10, 12, 15, 18. Four performances only 


LA BOHEME 


Carteri, Collier, Bjérling, Shaw, G. Evans, Rouleau 
Conductor: Downes 


March 16, 22, 24 


AIDA 


Udovick, Dalis, Nikolov, Shaw. Conductor: Downes 


March 25, 30 
CARMEN 
de Gabarain, J. Sinclair, Kaart, Ronald Lewis 
Conductor: Pritchard (30, Gibson) 
March 21, 23, 29 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


Elliott, Thomas, Kraus. Conductor: Balkwill 
and 


PAGLIACCI 


Carlyle, G. Evans, Allen, MacDonald Conductor: Balkwill 


March 31 


MACBETH 


Shuard, Turp, Gobbi, Rouleau. Conductor: Molinari-Pradelli 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: 
JOAN CROSS, C.B.. 


ANNE WOOD 


Musical Director: PETER GELLHORN 
Staff includes: 
VILEM TAUSKY, ANTHONY BESCH, JANI STRASSER, BRIAN WAY 


FULL TRAINING FOR THE OPERA STAGE 
FOR SINGERS 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR 
STUDENT CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available for 1959/60. 


Full particulars from: 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 
Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424, 














St. Pancras Arts Festival, 1960 


The Impresario Society presents 


A Concert Version of 


IDOMENEO 


by Mozart 
(Sung in Italian) 

ILSE WOLF ARDA MANDIKIAN 
JEANNETTE SINCLAIR 
DAVID GALLIVER JOHN DOBSON 
DEREK HAMMOND-STROUD 
Goldsbrouzh Orchestra 
(Leader: Emanuel Hurwitz) 
Conductor: 


HANS UCKO 


ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 


(opposite St. Pancras Station) 
Friday, 4 March, at 7.30 p.m. 


TICKETS: 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 3/6 from 
St. Pancras Town Hall (TER 7070) 
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Vol. 1 out of print. Vol. 2 numbers 

3 to 5, 7, 9 to 11, and 13 available. 

All subsequent issues available ex- 

cept Vol. 4 Number 9. Back num- 

bers can be had at 2s, 6d. (by post 
2s. 9d.). 


All enquiries to Rolls House. 


Please make cheques payable 
to “OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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@ There’s an atmosphere about your bookshop 
which I find completely fascinating. Foyles 

is a friendly place and the staff are so helpful. 

Above all, it is such a bookish bookshop.® 


—A Customer’s Letter 


BOOKS x MUSIC x RECORDS 
Quick, efficient postal service. 
1%g-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) xe Open 9-6 (Mon. and Thurs. 9-7) 
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THE DUBLIN GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 


(In Association with Radio Eireann) presents 


SIXTH FESTIVAL OF ITALIAN OPERA 


(1960) at the 
GAIETY THEATRE, DUBLIN 
18th APRIL (Easter Monday) to 14th MAY, 1960 


FALSTAFF (Verdi) LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti) 
(April 18, 20, 22 and 27) (April 19, 21, 23 and 25) 
TURANDOT (Puccini) LA SONNAMBULA (Bellini) 
(April 26, 28 and 30; May 2) (April 29; May 4, 9 and 12) 
LA TRAVIATA (Verdi) TOSCA (Puccini) 
(May 3, 6, 10 and 14) (May 5, 7, 11 and 13) 


Casts (from the principal Italian Opera Houses) will include: Aureliana Beltrami, 
Gianna D’Angelo, Nora de Rosa, Miriam Pirazzini, Lucille Udovick, Virginia Zeani; Umberto 
Borso, Ruggero Bondino, Anselmo Colzani, Piero Guelfi, Melchiorre Luise, Angelo Marchiandi, 
Ferruccio Mazzoli, Enzo Sordello. 
Conductors: Franco Patané; Ottavio Ziino. Producer: Bruno Nofri. 


RADIO EIREANN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





Booking commences at Gaiety Theatre, South King Street, Dublin, on 4th April, 1960. 
Postal applications accepted. PRICES: £1, 12/6, 10/6 and 10/-.. 
Information from Dublin Grand Opera Society, 11 South Leinster Street, Dublin. 
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SPECTACULAR DECCA PRODUCTIONS 














SES 


RENATA TEBALDI 
CARLO BERGONZI 
GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 
and supporting cast with 


The Vienna Philharmonic 





ver LA BOHEME 


RENATA TEBALDI, CARLO BERGONZI 


The Chorus and Orchestra of 
L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by TULLIO SERAFIN 
© SXt 2170/1 


Presented complete with illustrated book of notes 
and Italian libretto with Decca literal, line-by-line, 


PUCCINI 


with supporting cast and 


@ LXT 5542/3 


English prose translation 








Orchestra and 





Der Singverein der 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
conducted by KARAJAN 


© SXL 2167/9 @ LXT 5539/41 





Presented complete with illustrated book 

of notes and Italian libretto with Decca 

literal, line-by-line, English prose trans- 
lation 
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Only Decca has fully seized the opportunity which 
stereo offers to give you in your home the excite- 
ment and drama of an evening at the opera. Each 
successive issue detailed here has set a new high 
standard of musical recorded quality. Select 
your performance for the evening, and be thrilled 
as the scene unfolds vividly before your mind’s 
eye and you experience an international festival 


production in Decca full frequency stereo sound. L 


WAGNER 


DAS RHEINGOLD 


GEORGE LONDON KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD GUSTAV NEIDLINGER 


SET SVANHOLM with supporting cast and 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by GEORG SOLTI 


© SXL 2101/3 @ LXT 5495/7 
(German/English libretto : 8'6) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEII 
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BRITTEN 


PETER 
GRIMES 


PETER PEARS 
CLAIRE WATSON 
OWEN BRANNIGAN 
and supporting cast with 
The Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
conducted by 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN 


© SXL 2150/2 @ LXT 5521/3 


Presented with illustrated book 
of notes on the recording and 
the opera 
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Comment 

Lord Harewood, in his guest Comment in last month’s OPERA 
touched on two very important points on which he felt that the critics 
of opera might do well to ponder. He wrote: ‘One of the greatest draw- 
backs of the operatic scene in London is that too little subsidy means too 
few new productions so that not only is the occasional novelty shown in 
too fierce a light, but the repertory itself is too seldom refreshed and 
renewed (familiarity with even the best of singers, and of sets too, quickly 
leads to boredom, and I was surprised that none of the supporters of the 
British singer in recent correspondence pressed for more varied oppor- 
tunities for our artists). 

Our Associate Editor A.P. enlarges on these points in his reviews 
of the English Opera Group's recent premiére of Christopher Sly, and of 
the Covent Garden revival of Turandot. It certainly does neither critics 
nor the public harm to be reminded from time to time of the paucity of 
our operatic diet, and of the few novelties that are offered to us; 
especially if it helps us to put the former events in their proper perspec- 
tive, and encourages us to campaign for a larger subsidy, so that we can 
have a real operatic repertory which will in its turn afford our singers 
great opportunities of singing more roles more often. 

Out of the 58 different operas to have been produced at Covent 
Garden between January 1947 and March 1960, eleven made use of 
pre-war scenery: Ring (4), Parsifal, Tristan, Meistersinger, Fliegende 
Hollinder, Lohengrin, Bohéme, and Tosca; of these, the first seven have 
been given new productions since 1954. Of the works mounted with new 
scenery etc. in the years 1947-50, four have been given new productions: 
Carmen, Zauberflite, Aida, and Salome. The rest of the works that 
re-appear from time to time in the repertory are thus anything up to 
fourteen years old, and in the case of Tosca and Bohéme very much 
older. Naturally with the small repertory that the company possessed 
during its formative years, the more popular works have been performed 
countless times in London and the provinces; and even the new Aida 
and Carmen begin to show their age. 

A German opera house the size of Hanover or Stuttgart performs 
upwards of forty operas a year; it probably renews its whole repertory 
scenically every ten years, and adds some half a dozen new productions 
annually. If it possesses the equivalent of an Amy Shuard it not only 
revives Turandot for her, but is able to give her a new production of that 
opera; and if it is putting on a Bjoerling-Carteri Bohéme, it does not 
have to rely on scenery dating back to the 1900s. 

As A.P. says, one can sympathize with the predicament with which 
Covent Garden’s directors are faced; so let us try to strengthen their 
hand by furnishing them with some propaganda, in the form of a com- 
parison with the size of repertories abroad. During February Munich 
ga¢ 38 performances of 23 operas (using the Cuvilliéstheater on a 
nui.ber of occasions); Hamburg gave 29 performances of 22 operas; 
Hanover, 27 performances of 17 operas; Vienna, 25 performances of 18 
operas; Antwerp, 19 performances of 15 operas. And Covent Garden? 
15 performances of five operas, which is the same as Augsburg, Kiel, and 


Cassel. 
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Photo lent by Mrs Fritz Busch 
Fritz Busch (bottom right) with Producer Mora, Prof. Fanto, designer, 
Generalintendant Reucker, and Richard Strauss at Dresden 


Fritz Busch and the Dresden Opera 
by Gottfried Schmiedel 


After the death of Ernst von Schuch, influential people in Dresden 
began making every possible effort to find a worthy successor. The first 
to be proposed was Karl Muck. Unhappily he was still bound to 
America by contract, and his name was not approved of unanimously. 
In June 1914, after a promising rehearsal of Wolf-Ferrari’s Jewels of the 
Madonna, the young Hungarian Fritz Reiner was engaged for Dresden. 
In common with the experienced Hermann Kutzschbach he was to be 
the man responsible for the destinies of the Dresden Opera. 

The outbreak of the first World War silenced all artistic discussion 
and all immediate problems. On several occasions Fritz Reiner gave 
proof of unusual gifts, but he could not settlke down in Dresden: he 
was lacking in the indispensable human relationship with the orchestra 
and the public. Being of Jewish descent, he found it very hard to over- 
come the antisemitism of some prominent Dresden personalities. There 
were already in those days, I am sorry to say, incorrigible Fascists who 
went so far as to assert that the Dresden orchestra ‘declined Reiner as a 
heterodox musician’ (Friedrich Kummer). 

In the winter of 1921 the director of the Stuttgart opera, Fritz 
Busch, was invited to conduct one of the symphony concerts that had 
been traditional since the days of Schuch. After a first rehearsal of no 
more than ninety minutes the orchestra’s spokesman offered Busch the 
task of conducting all the six concerts. In his reminiscences From the 
Life a Musician Fritz Busch speaks of this event: “The Dresden 
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orchestra enjoyed the undisputed reputation of being one of the first in 
the world. The very number of musicians completing it astonished 
experts: as well as a strikingly large number of strings, it had sextuple 
wind and twelve horns. I was amazed at a tonal beauty never experi- 
enced before, as well as at the outstanding technique of the violinists, 
which I hardly had met with in any other orchestra to this degree of 
perfection. Elated by this first Dresden concert, I travelled back to 
Stuttgart, the magnificent sound of the orchestra still in my ears.’ Soon 
after Busch was offered by the opera manager, Scheidemantel, the position 
of Generalmusikdirektor of the Dresden Opera—on condition that 
he should take over the management of the whole institution. 

Who was this Fritz Busch in whom was placed such exceptional 
confidence? Where did he come from? Born on March 13, 1890, at Siegen 
(Westphalia), Busch studied as a disciple of Fritz Steinbach, Lazzaro 
Uzielli and Otto Klauwell in Cologne. In 1909 he began practising as 
conductor and choir-master in Riga; from 1910 to 1912 he conducted 
the concerts at the spa of Pyrmont in the service of a second-ranking 
German prince. After a short spell as choir-master at Gotha, he was 
engaged for Aix-la-Chapelle in 1912. After the First World War he 
worked in Stuttgart until being engaged for Dresden in 1922. 

It was with some reluctance that Busch took leave of Stuttgart, a 
town to which both he and his wife had taken a liking. In the summer of 
1922 he began his activities in Dresden with a performance of Fidelio, 
followed by Die Meistersinger and Der Rosenkavalier. The intendancy 
of the Royal Opera then lay in the hands of Dr Alfred Reucker from 
Zurich, a splendid organizer and an exemplary man, modest and helpful, 
kind and energetic, always showing 
a scrupulous sense of justice. Dur- 
ing the first year of his activity in 
Dresden, Busch, in spite of many 
difficulties caused by inflation, was 
happy: ‘The very sight of the 
opera house justified high expecta- 
tions. The Semper building was a 
treasure. The panorama of Dres- 
den which, along with the Court 
Church, the Zwinger, the River 
Elbe and the Briihl Terrace, it 
commanded, had not its like. What 
this opera house contained was no 
less remarkable: a noble, festive 
auditorium and a spacious stage, 
equipped with every imaginable 
technical perfection.’ 


Fritz Busch with the young Yehudi 
Menuhin in Dresden, 1928. A 
hitherto unpublished photograph 
kindly lent by Mrs Fritz Busch 
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Playbill announcing the premiére of Busoni’s ‘Doktor Faust’ at Dresden, 
1925 


As his first novelty Busch mounted Boris Godunov. Then he turned 
to Hans Pfitzner, who till then had been unjustly treated in Dresden, 
with a production of Palestrina. Contemporary composers were supported 
with affection and enthusiasm—against the will of the conservative 
Dresden audience. One contemporary work after another appeared on 
the 1924 programme: Hindemith’s Médrder, Hoffnung der Frauen, 
Busoni’s Arlecchino and Stravinsky’s Petrushka. Next year came Busoni’s 
Dr Faust. 1926 brought Hindemith’s Cardillac and Kurt Weill’s Der 
Protagonist, followed in 1927 by Schoeck’s Penthesilea, Graener’s 
Hanneles Himmelfahrt ; and Heinrich Kaminski’s Jiirg Jenatsch in 1929. 
In the symphony concerts contemporaries likewise came to the fore. 
Works by Honegger, Kodaly and Pfitzner were introduced ; remarkable 
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Sachfijcbe Staatstheater 


Opernbaus 


Dienstag, am 9. November 1926 
Anfang 1,8 Ubr 


Auber Anredt 
Urauffiibrung 


Cardillac 


Opera Bgl Abin foler Bidets Von Sedinand Clot 
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Now dem yweiten AR eine Hngere Dante 
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Playbill announcing the premiére of Hindemith’s ‘Cardillac’ at Dresden, 
1926 


premiéres of Hindemith, Krenek, Janacek, Debussy, Casella, Stravinsky. 
Wladimir Vogel and Alban Berg followed. 

In 1926 Busch revived Weber’s complete operas, when the little- 
known funeral music from Euryanthe (put together by Richard Wagner) 
was played from the balcony of the opera house. His special love, though, 
was reserved for Verdi. On the 25th anniversary of Verdi's death Busch 
conducted Falstaff (with Robert Burg in the title role). Besides this, La 
Forza del Destino, Otello, Macbeth and Don Carlos were frequently 
performed. The Berlin performance of Un Ballo in Maschera, with Carl 
Ebert as producer, nearly became a sensation. The 600th performance 
of Tannhduser, the 500th of Lohengrin, the 400th of The Flying Dutch- 
man, the 200th of Aida and the 100th of Tosca all took place during 
the Busch era at Dresden. 

All these masterly performances were only possible owing to the 
excellent orchestra, whose older members still enthuse about Busch. 
Under Busch, new young musicians made their way to the first desks of 
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the orchestra, a good number of them even in office to this very day. 
Some of them, moreover, are tutors of the musical recruits at the 
Orchestral School of the Saxon State Orchestra, founded by Kutzschbach 
and nowadays called the High School for Music. But modern producers, 
too, had to be engaged, artists who, starting from the score, created an 
opera in accordance with the dictates of the music. That is why Otto 
Erhardt, Josef Gielen, Alfred Reucker and, as an essential helper, Erich 
Engel should be mentioned in connection with Fritz Busch; nor should 
one forget Adolph Mahnke and Leonhard Fanto (these two responsible 
for scenic effects, décor and costumes) and Georg Brandt as an expert 
in all technical matters. Of course, the responsible managers of the 
Dresden Opera, with the ever-ready Alfred Reucker at their head, were 
dependent on an ensemble of singers far above average qualities. Busch 
possessed something like a sixth sense for young, promising artists. So in 
addition to a staff of renowned soloists of the Schuch era were engaged 
many young artists who swiftly made their mark. We may recall the 
following artists who saw their greatest days under Busch—Friedrich 
Plaschke and Eva Plaschke von der Osten, Elisabeth Rethberg, Curt 
Taucher, Robert Burg, Meta Seinemeyer, Tino Pattiera, Martha Fuchs, 
Eugenie Burkhardt, Erna Berger, Kurt Béhme, Viorica Ursuleac, Paul 
Schéffler, Max Lorenz and Helene Jung. Such an ensemble made it possible 
for ten Verdi operas to be sometimes on the programmes: and once for 
there to be over 75 operas and ballets ready prepared for performance. 
Fritz Busch’s fame quickly spread beyond Dresden, of course: in 
1924 he conducted at Bayreuth, and engagements in America and other 
countries followed. Relations with Richard Strauss were restored after, at 
the first-night of Die Frau ohne Schatten in 1919, differences had broken 
out chiefly through technical shortcomings that were hardly avoidable 
immediately after the war. The intimate character of the middle-class 
comedy Intermezzo required a comparatively narrow frame. So for the 
first performance the Dresden play- 
house was chosen, with Strauss’s 
consent. Adolph Mahnke had, with 
photographic accuracy, imitated 
Strauss’s villa at Garmisch. Busch 
devoted himself, with love and 
enthusiasm, to the task of bringing 
the charming score to life, nor did 
the soloists leave anything to be 
desired. At the first night on 
November 4, 1928, Lotte Lehmann 
sang; in the following perform- 
ances her place was taken by Grete 
Nikisch. The part of the conductor 
Storch was created by Joseph 


Kurt Bohme as Sparafucile, Martha 
Fuchs as Maddalena in ‘Rigoletto’ 
at Dresden, 1933. Busch’s last new 
production before he left Germany 











Correck (made up to look like Strauss) and Lisel von Schuch, too, 
had an essential part. After the performance Frau Strauss is said to 
have remarked, ‘That's exactly how it all happened!’ Richard Strauss, 
as librettist and composer, was quick to spot the work’s deficiencies, 
but the projected revision was never undertaken. 

Strauss now was perfectly reconciled to Dresden, and so it was 
clear that his next work, Die Aegyptische Helena, would be produced 
there. But when the date of the first night was being arranged, it turned 
out that Strauss had given his firm consent to both Dresden and Vienna. 
A sharp contest broke out, eventually decided in favour of Dresden. 
Three days after the first performance Vienna followed, with the com- 
poser conducting. The Dresden first night, on June 6, 1928, was produced 
by Otto Erhardt. The main roles were sung by Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Curt Taucher, Maria Rajdl, Friedrich Plaschke and Helene Jung; and at 
the conductor's desk Fritz Busch worked with his usual mastery. Though 
Hofmannsthal was convinced that he had created his best libretto, there 
was no success this time, nor was a real success ever attained. 

The first performance of Strauss’s next opera was already over- 
shadowed by politics. Strauss did not feel inclined to release it for 
performance at the end of 1932. He preferred ‘to put the work back into 
a drawer of his writing-table’. The clouds of the rising Nazi thunder- 
storm were coming up on the peaceful sky. But he had to be faithful to 
his obligations, and so the first performance of Arabella in Dresden was 
fixed for July 1, 1933. Of all the men responsible, Strauss alone could 
be present on the evening in question. Hofmannsthal had died. Alfred 
Reucker, as well as Fritz Busch, to whom the composer had dedicated 
the work as a friend, had been banished by the Nazis. At the very last 
minute Clemens Krauss was persuaded to conduct. Josef Gielen pro- 
duced. The title parts were sung by Viorica Ursuleac, Alfred Jerger, 
Martin Kremer, Friedrich Plaschke, Camilla Kallab and Ellica Illiard. 

What had happened in the meantime? Fritz Busch—as well as Alfred 
Reucker—had never made a secret of their feelings and opinions about 
Nazism. Both opposed the Nazis, and did so openly, even when, on 
January 30, the so-called ‘taking of power’ had been accomplished. On 
March 7, Fritz Busch was due to conduct Rigoletto. The Hitler party had 
bought up nearly all the seats in the house and had filled it with 
S.A.-men. When Fritz Busch appeared at his desk, a prepared storm 
broke loose. Cries of ‘Down with Busch!’, ‘Get out, you traitor!’ were 
heard. When some civilians were courageous enough to retort “Three 
cheers for Busch!’, scuffles began. As the hubbub did not die down, 
Busch was compelled to leave the rostrum. The few further events are 
quickly related. Busch was not willing to compromise, though Hitler and 
Goring declared themselves ready to settle the affair. He rejected all 
advances, made a contract with South America, and took leave of 
Germany for ever on June 15, 1933. 

The Dresden State Orchestra celebrated its 400th anniversary in 
the summer of 1948. For the opening of the new house in the Ostra- 
Allee, Fritz Busch of course was invited. His letter in answer was to be 
the last greeting from this famous conductor: 

I sincerely regret not to be able to appear at the celebration of the 
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Fritz Busch and three of his famous Dresden singers: Paul Schoeffler as 
Rigoletto; Meta Seinemeyer as Leonora in. ‘La Forza del Destino’ ; 





Maria Cebotari as Butterfly 











400th anniversary of the Dresden State Orchestra. A musician living 
abroad, faced by comparisons with younger musical cultures, can under- 
stand all the more readily what an age of centuries means for an artistic 
institution. The merits of the Dresden State Orchestra and its importance 
for music throughout the world continue, though so many irreparable 
things created by the hands of generations now lie in rubbish and ashes. 
In eleven years I stood more than a thousand times at the head of the 
State Orchestra in public performances. It was a period of learning, of 
maturing and sometimes of success, the remembrance of which has not 
been extinguished in me. It is the essence of beauty that evil powers 
can never destroy it. I wish with all my heart that the State Orchestra, 
which did not perish together with the old town, may live and flourish 
in a new Dresden for centuries to come. 

New York, June 1948. Fritz Buscu. 
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John Vickers 


Jane Kingshill’s design for Act 1 of ‘Les Malheurs d’Orphée’ 


Two Operas New to London 
by Arthur Jacobs 


Twenty-one years separate Darius Milhaud’s Les Malheurs d’Orphée 
(The Sorrows of Orpheus) from Boris Blacher’s Die Flut (The Tide). 
Yet these two operas, to be given in English as a double bill by the 
newly formed Group Eight at St Pancras Town Hall on March 8 and 9, 
both look back to Stravinsky’s neo-classical revolution of the 1920s. They 
are written in short self-contained numbers, and their effect depends not 
on expansively emotional utterance but on a restrained, somewhat arti- 
ficial musical language capable of exact and touching expression. Both 
works are ‘chamber operas’ but neither was first performed as such. Les 
Malheurs d’Orphée was given at the Monnaie in Brussels in 1925: 
Milhaud relates that the conductor at first doubled the instrumentation, 
but then found that the original single-instrument scoring would carry 
even in a large theatre. Die Flut, though the vocal score carries only the 
information that it was first staged in Dresden in 1947, was first given 
on the Berlin radio in the previous year ; and according to the article on 
Blacher by G. F. Kosuszek in The Score (1948), was actually conceived 
for radio. 

Hence the role of the chamber chorus, which in Heinz von Cramer’s 
libretto literally describes the action as if we could not see it. A party 
consisting of a girl, a banker who is her ‘protector’, and a fashionable 
young man are shown over a wrecked ship by a young sailor. The rising 
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tide threatens to engulf them. The banker can do nothing but offer 
money, uselessly, if the sailor will swim for help. The girl and the sailor 
declare themselves in love. The fashionable young man murders the 
banker for his money and then—as the tide ebbs and the danger passes 
—he is able to tempt the young girl with it. So the sailor, ecstatically 
singing of the rapture he will enjoy with the girl, is in fact deceiving 
himself with ‘soap bubbles’—as the chorus puts it, singing the incisive, 
moralizing finale to the opera. 

Blacher’s score is of great rhythmic vigour, with much use of short, 
telling phrases and ostinati, both in the vocal lines and in the accompani- 
ment. The harmony is harsh but vivid and well-varied. A high-point of 
the score is the quartet when the girl and the sailor (soprano and bari- 
tone) sing in a conventional ‘loving’ manner in notes a tenth apart, while 
the fashionable young man (tenor) despairs of the situation and the 
banker (bass) utters in stupidly repetitive phrases his offer of limitless 
wealth to a rescuer. 

This type of operatic story—harsh, modern, detached to the point of 
cynicism—may call to mind Milhaud’s Le Pauvre Matelot, presented 
ten years age by the London Opera Club. But in Les Malheurs 
d’Orphée, Milhaud adopted the vein of a pastoral fable. Paul Collaer in 
his book on the composer quotes from a letter written by Milhaud in 
1921: 

I am haunted by the idea of doing a version of Orpheus. It is such a 
magnificent subject, but I want to make a Auman thing of it. Since in 
real life nothing comes out straight, it is not necessary for Orpheus to 
find Eurydice again. Despite his lyrical heart he must wander about 
without finding her, and it must be explained to him that he must live 
gg animals like a good fellow and that he will find her only when 
he dies. 

Accordingly, the libretto (by Milhaud’s friend Armand Lunel) 
presents Orpheus as a villager of the Camargue region of France who 
occasionally goes off to tend sick animals in their dens. He intends to 
marry a gipsy girl, Eurydice. Her family pursue them to the mountains 
but Eurydice dies. Back home, Orpheus is confronted by Eurydice’s three 
sisters who (like the Bacchantes in the myth) tear his body to pieces. The 
story is presented in three short acts: in the second a vocal quartet 
represents the fox, wolf, bear, and boar who love Orpheus as a healer. 

The score is limpid, economical, tender, sometimes showing a 
deliberate musical formality to match the static, tableau-like action. 
Whereas Blacher’s opera falls into the natural dimensions of a one-act 
plot, Milhaud’s is like a full-length opera compressed: the separate 
characterization of each of Eurydice’s three sisters is cunningly effected 
in only a few bars instead of complete arias. Milhaud shows rhythmic 
as well as melodic variety, and his opening number uses the 3+3+2 
beats of the rumba in an arrestingly individual way. 


The casts of the Group Eight productions of the two operas discussed 
above, will be: Les Malheurs d’Orphée—John Cameron (Orpheus), Jeanette 
Sinclair (Eurydice); Die Flut—Mary Illing (the Girl), Edward Byles (the Young 
Man), Julian Moyle (the Sailor), Donald Campbell (the Banker). Conductor, 
Myer Fredman; producers, Peter Harwood and Rowland Holt-Wilson; 
designers, Jane Kingshill and Christopher Gotch. 
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Opera 1950-1960 as Reflected in the 
Pages of ‘Opera’: Part 2 
a9S5 


At Home 


Tippett’s The Midsummer Marriage had its premiére at Covent 
Garden at the end of January. Andrew Porter wrote: 


Perhaps there were times when Covent Garden feared that they might 
have made a mistake—a mistake in putting on two world premiéres within 
weeks of one another, a mistake in having engaged themselves to mount The 
Midsumimer Marriage at all, an opera which—so it must sometimes have 
seemed—no one would understand and the philistines would mock. The big 
public, Tippett said in a broadcast last October, is extremely conservative and 
‘willing to ring the changes on a few beloved works till the end of time. 
Musical life suffers, consequently, from a kind of inertia of sensibility. The 
very big public masses together in a kind of dead passion of mediocrity, and 

. this blanket of mediocrity is deeply offended by any living passion of the 
unusual, rare, the rich, the exuberant, the heroic and the aristocratic in art.’ 
That Tippett should refuse to compromise with this public at all hardly needs 
saying. That an operatic management which had to balance its budget should, 
in the course of repertory and not for a special festival, put on his uncom- 
promising opera shows a rare courage and discernment which we must salute. 


At the Bath Festival in May, Sir Thomas Beecham unearthed one of 
those rarities which he alone can make sound worthwhile—Grétry’s 
Zémire et Azor. The Editor began his notice thus: 

A Beecham opera performance, be it the Bohemian Girl or Meistersinger, 
Tristan und Isolde or Zémire et Azor, is always an event. The conductor 
always manages to infect his cast and orchestra with enthusiasm, and the love 
which he manifestly possesses for the chosen work (he would not choose it if 
he did not love it) is always communicated to the stage and audience. When 
such music making is coupled with the gorgeous confections of a Messel, and 
both are transplanted to that most elegant of English cities, Bath, the aesthetic 
part of one’s make-up is more than satisfied: but the more practical side 
makes one ask whether the money could not have really been spent on some- 
thing worth a little more musically. 

The Covent Garden Ring this year was conducted by Kempe. 
Andrew Porter ended his account of the performances with these words: 

On balance there was less to be said against this Ring than against any of 
Covent Garden’s previous post-war ones. There was not Flagstad’s glory. But 
there were these very positive virtues, stemming principally from Mr Kempe, 
and executed by fine, responsive artists, which made the great drama a memor- 
able experience, and shed a glory of their own on the Royal Opera House. 

Although Kubelik’s first Covent Garden opera was The Bartered 
Bride in May it was the production of Otello on October 17, that began 
his three-year tenure there as Musical Director. The Editor wrote: 

As the evening progressed we realized that we were witnessing a finely 
integrated operatic production, which had obviously been carefully planned, 
intensely rehearsed and moulded into shape by a conductor who has opera in 
his bones. There was an added pleasure too: a Verdi opera was at last getting 
its due at Covent Garden. 

A few weeks earlier, the Stuttgart State Opera gave a short season at 
the Royal Festival Hall, London, and included in its repertory was 
Wieland Wagner’s controversial production of Fidelio. 
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The Prisoners’ chorus in Wie- 
land Wagner's production of 
‘Fidelio’ at Stuttgart 












While not agreeing with much 
that Wieland Wagner has done 
with Fidelio, I was filled with 
admiration for this producer who 
has the courage of his convictions, 
who is able to inspire a cast to 
carry out to the letter his wishes, 
unreasonable though they may be, 
ae * Ta and who is so thoroughly profes- 
SSE sional in all that he does, that the 
Karl Schumacher _ result is a logical exciting entity. 
This was the year in which four newly-built opera houses opened 
their doors. The Berlin Staatsoper in September, the Hamburg Opera in 
October, the Vienna Opera in November, and the Piccola Scala in 
December. Here are extracts from OPERA’S reports on these events: 


The reconstructed Deutsche Staatsoper in East Berlin opened on Septem- 
ber 4 with Die Meistersinger. At a cost of £3 million, the theatre was rebuilt 
on its original site in Unter den Linden, formerly the finest boulevard in the 
Prussian capital. The plans of Knobelsdorff, the architect when the house was 
built for Frederick the Great two hundred years ago, were followed in the 
reconstruction. Classical elements dominate the architectural style, and rococo 
touches give an animating, but never disturbing, sense of contrast. When the 
facade is floodlit at night, its grandeur triumphs over the surrounding ruins 
that still remain from the war. 


























The new house of the Hamburg State Opera was opened on October 15 
with a festive performance of Die Zauberfléte. This was followed, during a 
| festival week, by three more premiéres: Krenek’s new opera Pallas Athene 
weint, Verdi's Aida and Werner Egk’s Irische Legende. There were also 
revivals of two highly successful productions: Don Carlos, and the Orff bill 
with Catulli Carmina and Trionfo di Afrodite. By coupling three contemporary 
operas with the same number of works from the great operatic tradition, 
Giinther Rennert and his collaborators underlined at the start that they were 
determined to continue on the lines which have made the Hamburg State 
Opera one of the leading opera houses of Germany, and -have won for this 
institution so much international fame since the war. 


At 5.45 on the evening of November 5, the doors of the rebuilt Vienna 
| Staatsoper on the Ringstrasse were opened to the public for the first time 
| Opened to that small part of the public, at least, which could afford tickets to 
a gala premiére for which stalls sold for £70. The great throng on the pave- 
ments outside—watching the arrival of tycoons, politicians, musical celebrities, 
and their ladies—was happy to catch glimpses of the most scintillant audience 
Vienna had seen since the war, and to listen to the performance of Fidelio 
relayed from the stage to the street by loud-speakers. For the Viennese this 
was truly the ‘Austrian musical coronation’, the rebirth of the city as one of 
the glittering musical capitals of the worid. 





The Piccola Scala opened with I] Matrimonio Segreto (Cimarosa), con- 

ducted by Nino Sanzogno and sung by Graziella Sciutti, Giulietta Simionato, 

Eugenia Ratti, Luigi Alva, Carlo Badioli and Franco Calabrese. The per- 

formers were good, but the novelty of the house led to some lack of balance 

between orchestral and vocal forces; Giorgio Strehler’s production was admir- 
able. 
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Opening of the rebuilt Vienna Staatsoper, 
November 5, with Emil Schipper, Maria 
Nemeth, Alfred Piccaver, and Lotte 
Lehmann in the stage box 
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Jurgen Simon 


The Apollo Saal of the rebuilt Berlin Staatsoper in East Berlin 


In America an event of great social significance took place at the 
Metropolitan, in New York: 


On January 7, Marian Anderson became the first Negro singer to appear 
with the Metropolitan when she sang Ulrica in a revival of Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
Maschera. Although the dancer Janet Collins had preceded Miss Anderson on 
the roster—and although the New York City Opera had already pretty well 
wiped out the colour line, at least in the case of the baritone Lawrence 
Winters—the occasion was a moving one. 

The San Francisco, under the direction of Kurt Adler, who had 
succeeded Gaetano Merola in 1953, enjoyed a particularly successful 
season : ; 

So far as star singers are concerned, the great hit of the season was scored 
by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, who made her American operatic début as the 
Marschallin in a magnificent Rosenkavalier, with Miss Bible as Octavian, 
Dorothy Warenskjold as Sophie and Edelmann as Ochs, and with Leinsdorf in 
the pit. Miss Schwarzkopf made another enormous hit as Donna Elvira in 
Don Giovanni, wherein her associates were Licia Albanese (Donna Anna), 
Rosanna Carteri (Zerlina), Cesare Siepi (Don), Jan Peerce (Ottavio) and 
Lorenzo Alvary (Leporello). 

There were two other American débuts—those of Richard Lewis, who 
gave us the greatest Don José I have ever heard as well as a great Troilus, 
and Mattiwilda Dobbs. Miss Dobbs is one of that new generation of American 
singers who, since the war, have won experience and reputation in Europe 
before being admitted to the operatic stage of their own country. 


The Chicago Lyric Theatre under the management of Carol Fox was 
in its second season: 


The cast was the kind opera devotees like to think up with friends at 
intermission time, never for a moment believing these will actually take shape. 
Somehow Chicago managed such a cast for / Puritani: Callas, Di Stefano, 
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Giocomelli 


Prokofiev's ‘Fiery Angel’ at Venice, 1955 


Bastianini and Rossi-Lemeni. We heard them singing first offstage in a unison 
prayer for departing soldiers, Callas’s voice soaring above the others. 
Bastianini’s fine baritone, singing ‘Bel sogno beato di pace’, started the 
audience off on its first enthusiastic display of approbation. Then came the 
scene for father and daughter, with a prolonged shower of welcoming applause 
when Callas entered. From the start she was in excellent voice, giving a 
performance even better than the one she has recorded, with here a bit more 
intensity, there a phrase more cleanly delivered. One deduces that Callas, 
good as she is, is still improving. 

In Venice, Prokofiev’s The Angel of Fire (or Fiery Angel) was given 


a stage production after thirty years: 

Quite definitely the most interesting offering at the recent Venice 
Festival was the production of Prokofiev’s Angel of Fire. After languishing 
in obscurity for about thirty years, it was at last given a magni- 
ficent performance in Venice. The reasons for its neglect appear to have 
nothing to do with the intrinsic qualities of the work. I should like to make 
it quite clear that Nino Sanzogno’s brilliant conducting and Giorgio Strehler’s 
inspired production did much to vitalize the piece. Any misgivings concerning 


these two artists were proved to be baseless, for their work on this occasion 
showed unmistakably that they represent a genuine vital force in the realiza- 
tion of contemporary opera. 

During the year Desmond Shawe-Taylor joined operRa’s editorial 


board. 


1956 
This was the year of the celebration of the bicentenary of Mozart’s 


birth, and some critics felt at the end of it that they never wanted to see 
or hear another performance of Zauberfléte. 

This year was also the tenth anniversary of the English Opera Group. 
Andrew Porter wrote: 

The tenth anniversary season of the English Opera Group brought home 
to us forcibly how important a role it has played in the operatic renascence 
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of this country. The programme carried a full list of its performances: 13 
British operas produced, and only one of them (The Sleeping Children) a flop; 
new operas taken to the Holland, Paris, Venice, Florence and Wiesbaden 
Festivals, to Oslo and Copenhagen and Munich, as well as all over the British 
provinces; a total of 750 performances. 


In April Kirsten Flagstad emerged from her retirement to sing in 
two broadcast performances for the B.B.C. of Alceste (and also to record 
the work). Desmond Shawe-Taylor wrote: 


Mme Flagstad sang for the most part gloriously. The texture of her voice 
remains firm, the emission of tone is even and easy, the well-remembered 
timbre still noble and radiant. She soared up to the high B flat, and was 
perfectly at ease in that treacherous area around E and F where sopranos no 
longer in their first youth (and many with no such excuse) begin to sag and 
quiver. 

At Covent Garden in July, Zinka Milanov, absent from England 
since 1939, made her London operatic début as Tosca. The Editor wrote: 


Milanov has been singing for almost thirty years; some of us were lucky 
enough to hear her in the Toscanini concerts at the Queen’s Hall in 1938 and 
1939, but her Covent Garden début has had to wait until 1956! Some people 
suggest that it is a great pity that we did not hear her in opera ten or so 
years ago, suggesting that the voice is past its best. But I would not grumble 
if we continue to hear Mme Milanov in her present vocal condition for the 
next few seasons. 


Abroad 

In Vienna Béhm resigned. under pressure, as Generalmusikdirektor. 
and was eventually succeeded by Herbert von Karajan. Joseph 
Wechsberg reported: 


The interregnum at the Staatsoper that existed since the resignation of 
Karl Béhm has been ended by the appointment of Herbert von Karajan. On 
September 1, Karajan becomes kiinstlerischer Leiter (artistic director of the 
State Opera); he refuses the title Direktor, possibly to indicate that he does not 
take over the traditional, administrative duties of the director, and does not 
intend to spend long stretches of time in Vienna. 


At Bayreuth Meistersinger received the Wieland Wagner treatment. 
The Editor wrote: 


Die Meistersinger ohne Niirnberg was the favourite headline of the 
German press this summer, and this just about characterizes the new Wieland 
Wagner production of Meistersinger. The new production attempts to univer- 
salize this most German of operas. The ‘heil’ge deutsche Kunst’ side of 
Meistersinger was played down, Nuremberg did not exist in this production, 
at least not after the first act; and the most magical moments of Wagner’s 
Midsummer Night in old Nuremberg were ruthlessly sacrificed on the altar of 
symbolism. 


1957 
At Home 

Covent Garden mounted memorable performances of Jenufa and 
The Trojans, both under Kubelik. Of the latter, Jacques Bourgeois, a 
leading Paris critic wrote: 

Berlioz was the great French champion of Shakespeare. His admiration 
for him knew no bounds, and even led to his marrying the English actress 
Harriet Smithson. It is therefore appropriate that Berlioz is today better 
appreciated in England than in his native land. Let us hope that Covent 


Garden’s example will further Berlioz’s indisputable claims to wider 
recognition. 


During the autumn Ring series, Birgit Nilsson made her Covent 
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Garden début as Briinnhilde, immediately establishing herself as the finest 
Wagner soprano since Flagstad. The Editor wrote: 


The extra Gotterdammerung far surpassed the first; it equalled that 
memorable performance of the first cycle in 1956. Kempe and the orchestra 
were in excellent form, and Nilsson was exciting, moving, lovely to look at, 
and poured forth a stream of wonderful tone. 


At Glyndebourne Geraint Evans sang the title role in Falstaff. 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor wrote: 


The excitement of the evening was the Falstaff of Geraint Evans. In 
recent years this artist has come on so wonderfully that his success, though not 
perhaps the extent of it, might have been foreseen. Without a naturally fat or 
juicy timbre, he nevertheless contrived to sound thoroughly and delightfully 
Falstaffian; he relished the words, placing them on an ample and resonant 
stream of tone with considerable skill and gusto; he radiated that self- 
enjoyment without which Falstaff is nothing. 


The New Opera Company gave its first London season at Sadler's 
Wells, and included the premiére of Arthur Benjamin’s A Tale of Two 
Cities. Andrew Porter wrote: 


Arthur Benjamin has written an unashamedly romantic, dramatic, colour- 
ful opera of action, with meaty parts for singers, and music to stir the pulses, 
titillate the senses, and keep the attention engaged. And he has done this so 
successfully that the only wonder is that he should have had to wait six years 
before hearing the ‘Bravos!’ ring from an excited and enthusiastic house. 


During November a sensational début was made at Covent Garden, 
when the unknown Gerda Lammers from Cassel, sang Elektra, replacing 
the indisposed Christel Goltz. William Mann wrote: 


The two greatest operatic thrills known to me are, first, the rise of the 
curtain on an opera that I haven't seen before, and, second, the applause that 
fills the house when some unknown artist has triumphed en début. 

By now it is ancient history that on the above night Gerda Lammers 
achieved such a triumph after she had been hastily engaged as a substitute 
for the indisposed Christel Goltz. But the applause at the end of the perform- 
ance—the audience's first chance to acclaim a superb protagonist, Strauss’s 
opera being cast in a single, durchkomponiert act—was only the climax of a 
great theatrical experience, one that every member of the audience must class 
with his most memorable evenings in the opera house. An experienced and 
highly esteemed actor is reputed to have said that Mme Lammer’s performance 
very closely recalled the impression left by Rachel in great classical roles. 

During the autumn a well-loved figure returned to London—Lotte 
Lehmann. She conducted a series of Master Classes at the Wigmore Hall, 
organized by the Opera School: 

The series of Master Classes conducted by Mme Lehmann proved absorb- 
ingly interesting, both because of her own contributions and because of the 
talent shown by some of her pupils. Her sense of the stage was constantly in 
evidence, not only in her advice and demonstration, but in her whole manner 
of presenting to the public an unusual and rather tricky kind of spectacle. 

One further event deserves to be chronicled, the television perform- 
ance put on by the B.B.C. of Strauss’s Salome. oOpERA’s ‘Comment’ 


remarked: 

A few weeks ago the BBC Television performance of Salome was watched 
by an audience estimated at no less than 5} million. This represents the 
equivalent of about 2,400 full houses at Covent Garden, where Salome has in 
fact been given only 43 times; at a rough calculation, then, on one evening 56 
times as many people saw the opera as have seen it during the half century 
since its first performance here. 
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Maria Callas as Anna Bolena at 
La Scala, 1957 


Two Scala events deserve to 
be chronicled: the revival of Doni- 
zetti’s Anna Bolena for Callas, and 
the premiére of Poulenc’s Dialogues 
des Carmélites. Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor wrote about the first event: 


The whole production showed 
the Scala at its best. Routine per- 
formances there can drop far below 
the general level of, say, the Metro- 
politan; but there is perhaps no other 
house in the world which can rise to 
a great occasion like this. There was 
a unity and grandeur about the long 
evening which was deeply satisfying. 


Yet another new German 
opera house opened its doors Piccagliani 
during the year, Cologne. John Warrack, who became opeErRa’s assistant 
editor in November 1956, wrote: 


The new Grosses Haus was opened on April 18 by Dr Adenauer with 
flags, crowds, flashing cameras, howling police cars and other paraphernalia 
of a big public occasion. A morning festival concert, larded with speeches, 
was followed in the evening by the first production, Oberon. So, after ten 
years of makeshift in Cologne University’s Aula, opera, ballet, and drama at 
last have a permanent home in the city. And a splendid new home it is. 
Architecturally it has caused some argument, naturally and healthily enough. 


1958 
At Home 

This was the year of England’s great operatic crisis, to which we 
devoted a whole issue (April). It was also the year of Kubelik’s resigna- 
tion as Covent Garden’s Musical Director, and of the opera house’s 
centenary, which was marked by the splendid production of Don Carlos, 
and the Gala Performance attended by the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

Of Don Carlos and the Gala Performance the Editor wrote: 


What has pleased us greatly is that Visconti has accepted unreservedly all 
the Grand Opera conventions. He has worked from the music outwards and 
not tried to be cleverer than the composer. He has shown the clever young 
producer of today that opera is not old-fashioned, that it is possible for 
singers to stand still and sing aria, duet, trio and quartet without fussy 
extraneous movement, and without having hordes of ballet boys jumping all 
over the stage. He has, with Giulini and his excellent cast, completely vindi- 
cated Italian Grand Opera. 

The theatre, which always has its own special atmosphere, looked its best. 
The decorations in the auditorium were far simpler than usual and twice as 
effective; the audience looked magnificent and was far less stuff-shirted in its 
behaviour than is generally the case on similar occasions. All the items were 
listened to intently, and there was a great deal of genuine enthusiasm which 
reached its peak in the enormous ovation accorded to Madame Callas after 
her performance of the Mad Scene from Puritani, an example of consummate 
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operatic singing and acting which held the audience spellbound. The Queen 
of present-day opera was applauded by our own Queen, both of whom were 
honouring Covent Garden on its hundredth birthday. 


At Edinburgh, the Stuttgart Company delighted audiences in a pro- 
duction by Giinther Rennert of Der Wildschiitz. The Editor wrote: 


No one is going to claim that Lortzing’s music is, even at its best, more 
than good second-rate, nor that the plot of Wildschiitz is anything other than 
slightly ridiculous and extremely complicated. Nor will anyone pretend that 
the singing was outstandingly good on this occasion. Yet somehow everything 
seemed just right; and all elements fused together to result in one of those 
completely happy evenings so rare in an opera house. 

At the end of October Covent Garden revived Boris Godunov, which 
was sung in Russian: 

Whatever arguments there may be about the wisdom of Covent Garden 
performing Boris in Russian, and giving us virtually all the music of 
Mussorgsky, original and revised versions, there is no denying the seriousness 
and sincerity with which Covent Garden approached this task. Indeed not 
enough has been made of the event from the prestige point of view, for 
operatically this was an historic occasion. Not only was Covent Garden 
producing an authoritative Boris, but it was also probably the first time that a 
non-Slav speaking opera company had learned the opera in Russian. 
Abroad 

Among the premiéres of the year were Pizzetti’s L’ Assassinio nella 
Cattedrale at La Scala, Janacek’s posthumous Osud (Fate) at Brno, and 
Menotti’s Maria Golovin at the Brussels Exhibition. 

Claudio Sartori sent a report from Milan about Pizzetti’s opera: 

The beginning of March saw the world premiére at the Scala of Pizzetti’s 
Assassinio nella Cattedrale (Murder in the Cathedral) based on T. S. Eliot’s 
dramatic poem, translated into Italian by Alberto Castelli and revised by 
Pizzetti himself. It should be said at once that rarely in recent times has a 
new opera won such complete approval from both public and critics. Its 
success in the theatre has been of the warmest, and the Press were in entire 
agreement in pointing out the merits of the score. Indeed, Pizzetti’s new opera 
is undoubtedly the best of all that the illustrious Maestro has written in recent 
years. 

Of Osud, Desmond Shawe-Taylor wrote: 

Notwithstanding the general interest of the music, and the high level of 
particular passages, I cannot see any practical future for Osud in the theatre; 
it will be enough if its best pages are preserved on the gramophone, as is 
apparently planned. The performance, under Frantisek Jilek (who also con- 
ducted several of the other operas), was musically eloquent; but the action 
was unnecessarily complicated by a huge gauze veil which clumsily trisected 
the stage. Jaroslav Ulrych and Jindra Pokorna were the young couple, Jarmila 
Palivcova the disastrous mother-in-law. 

While John Warrack commented on Menotti’s opera thus: 

With a headlong last-minute rush, Menotti’s newest opera just managed to 
make its deadline for the first performance in the American Pavilion Theatre 
in the World Fair. The whole affair was redolent of hurry and impermanence, 
brilliant as the performance was by the NBC Opera Company under Peter 
Herman Adler. While the plate-glass Soviet factory squats grimly on the 
other side of the fountains, the American building is light and witty, a con- 
versational riposte to its opposite number’s official communiqué; and Menotti’s 
opera is no more solid. 

In Buenos Aires, the Teatro Colon celebrated its fiftieth birthday 
with a series of performances, some of which were conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. J. P. Cebreiro sent the following report of Fidelio: 


The chorus sang in German, and the production was by Otto Erhardt. 
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Fidelio was an even greater triumph for Sir Thomas, who received an ovation 
lasting several minutes after the Leonore No. 3 Overture, and who finally 
appeared on the stage at the end of the evening to take several curtains. Gré 
Brouwenstijn in her Colon début conquered the audience completely; her 
‘Abscheulicher’ will long be remembered. 


1959 

Without ‘any doubt 1959 will be remembered as the year in which 
Joan Sutherland leapt into the international class with her performance of 
Lucia at Covent Garden, helped by the veteran conductor Tullio Serafin 
and the brilliant young producer Franco Zeffirelli. The Editor began his 
notice on the event thus: 


On one Sunday night in November 1957, Joan Sutherland sang ‘Regnava 
nel silenzio’ and its following cabaletta, ‘Quando rapita in estasi’, in the 
Crush Bar of the Royal Opera House as one of the musical illustrations for 
a lecture on the history of Covent Garden given by the writer of this review. 
The event in Covent Garden’s history that was being illustrated by Miss 
Sutherland was the début in Lucia in 1888 of another Australian soprano, 
Nellie Melba. After Miss Sutherland had sung that aria, in a manner that 
could only be described as dazzling, I said that surely we had a worthy 
successor to the great Australian diva whose name was for so many years so 
closely connected with Covent Garden. From that moment I did not have any 
doubts that firstly Covent Garden should one day mount Lucia for Miss 
Sutherland, and secondly, that when they did, Miss Sutherland would enjoy a 
great success. 

During the year Glyndebourne celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
This was the last year of Carl Ebert’s artistic direction, and was marked 
by a brilliant production of Der Rosenkavalier. opERA’s criticism included 
the following: 

The work looked superb in what are surely Messel’s best sets for Glynde- 
bourne. When I got home I looked up the old pictures of the pre-1914 
performances in Dresden, Berlin, Vienna and Milan—and there it all was. 
There is no need for designer and producer to be clever and different to make 
a work a success. How elegant and right it was. How sensitive and affec- 
tionate. And how lucky Ebert is to have such a cast to work with. 

In Régine Crespin we have a very great artist, with whom it was a 
pleasure to make acquaintance. She joins that small select band of present-day 
singers who possess the capacity to move the listener by the warmth and 
sincerity of their performance. Her voice was capable of every shade of vocal 
colour. 


Abroad 


Poulenc’s La Voix Humaine had its premiére at the Opéra-Comique, 
Paris. Elliott Stein wrote: 

This 1930 piece is the most moving thing the old witchdoctor ever wrote, a 
beautiful integral little play which certainly did not cry out to be set to music. 
But Poulenc’s tragédie lyrique proved the best new French opera performed in 
Paris in the last ten years, a work superior to Dialogues des Carmélites, and a 
credit to everyone concerned with its production. 

Haydn’s Il Mondo della Luna was heard at Holland and Aix-en- 
Provence. Andrew Porter commented: 


What Haydn has done is to write page after page of his most lovely and 
imaginative middle-period music, rich in melting melodies, surprising details 
of harmony, and subtle orchestral effects. Figaro was still nine years off when 
Il Mondo della Luna was composed; and Haydn was surely speaking the truth 
when he wrote in 1782, of his latest operas, that ‘I can assure you that no 
such work has been heard in Paris up to now, nor perhaps in Vienna either.’ 
Il Mondo is not Mozart, but it is not the kind of opera that Mozart was to 
write; it is a diversion in music of magical beauty. By the time I was hearing 
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this opera through for the third time, the score was holding me spellbound. 
I earnestly hope some gramophone company is enterprising enough to record 
the work. 

At Bayreuth Wieland Wagner scored one of his greatest successes 
with his new production of Der Fliegende Hollinder. Joseph Wechsberg 


wrote: 

Obviously, there is a compromise somewhere; instead of going the way 
of the ballad or the path of romantic opera Wieland goes his own rocky road 
down to the very end which leads between the two. Not only has he done 
things which no one before him ever imagined, but to me at last he has 
explained the Flying Dutchman better than anybody else. After this produc- 
tion I have no intention of seeing for many years the dreadful Hollander 
performances amateurishly staged in Vienna, New York or elsewhere. 


Richard RePass, commenting on the Metropolitan season that had 
included the first productions there of Macbeth and Wozzeck, wrote: 


In retrospect, it was neither a particularly distinguished nor a particu- 
larly dismal year at the Metropolitan. Few of the new productions or revivals 
rose to noteworthy heights, but individual performances, scattered throughout 
the season, made a lasting impression. The one great ensemble was that of 
Wozzeck, where singers, chorus and orchestra were shaped by constant 
rehearsal and repetition into a remarkable team. Of individual singers in the 
stellar category the Met still has an abundance, though both the mezzo- 
sopranos and tenors were weak this season. Still, a roster which includes 
Albanese, della Casa, de los Angeles, Steber, Stella, Tebaldi, Del Monaco, 
Peerce, Tucker, Valletti, Gobbi, London, Merrill, Uhde, Warren, Hines, Siepi 
and Tozzi is not to be sniffed at. It could be better, but it could be a lot 
worse. 

At San Francisco, Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten had its Ameri- 
can premiére. Alfred Frankenstein wrote: 


The problems of the staging were superbly met in Jean-Pierre Ponnelle’s 
décor and Paul Hager’s stage directing, and the musical problems were 
triumphantly solved under Leopold Ludwig’s baton. In addition to Lang 
(Empress), Schech (Dyer’s Wife), the cast contained Sebastian Feiersinger 
(Emperor), Mino Yahia (Barak), Irene Dalis (Nurse), and a whole host of 
excellent artists in the supporting roles. Of all the new works which Adler 
has brought forth since he began to freshen the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany’s repertoire five or six years ago, Die Frau ohne Schatten has the best 
chance of survival. 
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Guest Singers 
at Covent Garden 
during March 


Left, Nicola Nicolov, the Bulgarian 
tenor who sings Radames; below 
left, Rosanna Carteri, who makes 
her London début as Mimi oppo- 
site Jussi Bjoerling (right) 
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NEWS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. During the next few weeks there will be a number of 
singers making either their Covent Garden débuts or appearing there in new 
roles. Thus Victoria Elliott will sing her first Italian Santuzza; Marina de 
Gabarain will be heard as Carmen; Lucille Udovick and Nicola Nicolov will 
make their Covent Garden débuts as Aida and Radames. In the two Parsifal 
performances on April 19 and 22, Grace Hoffman will be the Kundry, Jon 
Vickers, Parsifal, Sigurd Bjoerling Amfortas, Gottlob Frick Gurnemanz. 
Otakar Kraus Klingsor, and Forbes Robinson Titurel. Reginald Goodall 
conducts. 
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Sadler’s Wells. The last new production of the current opera season, which 
ends on April 16, will be Tosca. It will be produced by Dennis Arundel! and 
will have Marie Collier in the title role. Don Pasquale will be revived on 
March 3 with Eric Shilling in the title role, Marion Studholme as Norina, 
Kenneth Macdonald as Ernesto and Denis Dowling as Malatesta; Michael 
Moores will conduct. Fidelio will return to the repertory on March 9 with 
Elisabeth Fretwell as Leonore, Ava June as Marcellina, Ronald Dowd as 
Florestan, Tom Swift as Jacquino, Raimund Herincx as Pizarro, Harold 
Blackburn as Rocco and David Ward as Don Ferrando; Colin Davis will 
conduct. 

Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Underworld will be given for a four-week 
season beginning on May 16. The new English version is by Geoffrey Dunn. 
Wendy Toye will be the producer, Malcolm Pride the designer, and Alexander 
Faris the conductor. June Bronhill will sing the part of Eurydice. 

Before the London run the work will be given at Brighton (April 18), 
Oxford (April 25), Leeds (May 2), and Birmingham (May 9). 

While the operetta season is in progress at Sadler’s Wells, there will be a 
further provincial opera tour by the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company, accom- 
panied on this occasion by the orchestra and chorus who have been appearing 
in London during the winter. 

The performances by Group Eight of Haydn’s // Mondo della Luna will 
take place at St. Pancras Town Hall on March 22, 24, 25 and 26. Marcello 
Cortis will repeat the role of Buonafede, which he sang last summer at the 
Holland and Aix Festivals, and the rest of the cast will be April Cantelo, 
Mary Illing, John Kentish, Julian Moyle and Laura Sarti. The conductor will 
be Adrian Sunshine, a young American now living in Paris; the producer is 
Douglas Craig, the designer Ralph Koltai. 

The Kentish Opera Group will give the English premiére of Menotti’s 
The Old Maid and the Thief in a double bill with Rossini’s Signor Bruschino 
on July 14 and 16. There will also be three performances of The Magic Flute 
on July 9, 13 and 15. 

The Chelsea Opera Group celebrated its tenth anniversary during 
February with performances of Don Giovanni in Oxford and Cambridge. 
Brian Priestman was the conductor and the cast included John Cameron in 
the title role, Elizabeth Crooke as Donna Anna, April Cantelo as Donna 
Elvira, and John Holmes as Leporello. 


AMERICA 


New York. The Metropolitan has moved into mid-season with an 
impressive record somewhat offset by concentration on superficiality rather 
than substance in its new productions. An example is the revival of The 
Gypsy Baron, heard for the first time here since 1906 (when Alten, Homer, 
Dippel and Goritz were in the cast). Maurice Valency’s translation is clever, 
but his adaptation, in strengthening some of the frailties of Schnitzer’s libretto, 
has fallen victim to some weaknesses of its own. 

Instead of the Hungary of the 1740s, Valency sets The Gypsy Baron in 
the revolutionary days of 1848. Homonay, in Act 2, recruits the gentlemen of 
the cast for an expedition against the Austrian oppressors, which ends up, 
paradoxically enough, with the cast getting its rewards, in Act 3, at the 
Viennese Court. This volte-face comes about, we are told by Szupan in his 
final aria, when he unwittingly leads his forces against his fellow Hungarians 
at the battle of Vienna. Saffi becomes, not the daughter of the last Turkish 
governor, but the offspring of a noble Hungarian family; Barinkay is thus 
enabled to marry her; and the lovers are blessed by the tottering and feeble- 
minded Emperor Ferdinand I. To devotees of history this will seem strange, 
but it must be reported that Act 3, with its sumptuous décor by Gérard 
showing the interior of the Belvedere and the apposite choreography by 
Danilova in Strauss’s great waltz, is the most satisfactory part of the new 
production. 

Elsewhere the production is full of tricks and surprises that have been 
dreamed up by Cyril Ritchard and which, on paper, must have looked good. 
But Mr Ritchard has reckoned without the ponderous delivery of spoken lines 
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Melancon 
‘The Gypsy Baron’ at the Metropolitan. A scene from Act 3, with (1. to 
r.) Nicolai Gedda (Barinkay), Lisa della Casa (Saffi), Regina Resnik 
(Czipra), and Alessio de Paolis (Emperor of Austria) 


by an operatic cast; and Professor Valency, in making his lyrics a delight to 
the eye, did not make them equally singable. Most of the quips and allusions 
do not come across to the audience at all. Mr Ritchard’s sense of timing is 
also generally at odds with the score. 

Walter Slezak, whose singing voice is midway between a parlour baritone 
and a parlour tenor, sang Szupan; and as might be expected, his dramatic 
talents far outweighed his vocal ones (quite the opposite was true of Ralph 
Herbert, who substituted for Slezak in the role). Since’ Barinkay, in this 
version, emerges as a rather unsympathetic and conceited ne’er-do-well, Nicolai 
Gedda’s grimacing and strutting were not entirely out of place; vocally, he 
negotiated the score with ease. Lisa della Casa’s singing of Saffi suffered from 
her difficulties with the English text, but it had beautiful moments, particularly 
during the ravishing Act 2 duet; and her presence lent a note of elegance to 
the production. Regina Resnik was all that could be desired as Czipra. Laurel 
Hurley’s soubrette was adequate to the modest demands of Arsena. As the 
Emperor, Alessio de Paolis was nothing less than memorabie in a role created 
out of whole cloth. Erich Leinsdorf, whose musical adaptation skilfully 
matched Valency’s adaptation of the libretto, felt constrained to adopt rather 
four-square tempos: there was admirable drive in his performance but a 
notable absence of poetry. 

Neither Leonie Rysanek nor Leonard Warren is ideally cast nowadays as 
Lady Macbeth and Macbeth in Verdi's opera. Miss Rysanek is not quite ready 
for the rigours of the role, and Warren is too mature. Yet both, in different 
ways, have improved since last season. Rysanek has gained measurably in 
poise and stature. Her singing still suffers from serious defects, especially in 
the lower registers, but her top is magnificent and her bravura hardly less so. 
Warren huffs and puffs during much of the score, reducing the eloquence of 
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Verdi’s lines considerably; but his last two acts are very fine indeed with 
much of the bel canto line for which his voice is justly famous. The Met's 
production has been altered by Nathaniel Merrill. Erich Leinsdorf’s taut 
conception of the score has relaxed noticeably —a change for the better. On 
the whole the production, with Neher’s décor, is a stunning one — one of the 
most exciting spectacles on the New York operatic stage this season. 

Other events of interest have included the Metropolitan début of Jon 
Vickers as Canio—an intelligently conceived characterization, but without 
the ringing high notes that give the role its full dramatic force. Some first-rate 
performances of Faust under Jean Morel have included Elisabeth Séderstrém, 
as the most affecting Marguerite within memory, Bjérling, Merrill and Siepi. 
When Bjérling left, the title role was taken by Eugenio Fernandi, who sang 
adequately in the Italian style, but who added another to the bizarre varieties 
of French heard in the house this season. Aida has had Rysanek and Amara 
in the title role. Miss Amara showed the results of careful coaching; in 
matters of inflection and stage deportment, however, her Aida fails to convince. 
Christa Ludwig sang her first Metropolitan Amneris with opulent tone at the 
top, but failed to suggest regal authority. As Amonasro, Cornell MacNeil, 
in opulent voice, again demonstrated his pre-eminence among the younger 
American baritones on the company’s roster. Richard RePass 

The New York City Opera opened its spring season on February 11 with 
the premiére of Marc Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock. The rest of the 
season’s repertory comprises Susannah (Floyd), Street Scene (Weill), The 
Ballad of Baby Doe (Moore), Six Characters in Search of an Author (Weisgall) 
and The Consul. A full report of this season will follow. 

The Amato Opera Theatre announces the American premiére of Verdi’s 
Un Giorno di Regno for June 18. It will also present a production of Luisa 
Miller, not heard in New York since Ponselle’s performances in the title role 
at the Metropolitan some thirty years ago. 

Fort Worth. The season opened with a well-rounded performance of 
Martha. The old-fashioned, lilting melodies proved captivating to the audience; 
a well-chosen cast did its best, and the orchestra, under Rudolf Kruger’s firm 
leadership, played beautifully. Glynn Ross’s production was most effective 
and imaginative, the chorus well trained and sonorous. A delightful quartet 
of the main parts included Dorothy Warenskjold, a Harriet with finely phrased 
vocal continuity; Cecilia Ward, with a lovely stage-presence and a luscious 
mezzo, a superb Nancy; and Frank Poretta and Norman Treigle a splendid 
pair as Lionel and Plunkett, ably supported by the drastic humour of Charles 
Gonzalez as Sir Tristram. More ambitious undertakings will be Manon and 
Trovatore as second and third productions. Serge Saxe 

The San Francisco State College announces the American premiére of 
Arthur Benjamin’s A Tale of Two Cities for April 2, with further performances 
on April 3, 9 and 10. 

The Tulsa Opera gave two performances of Un Ballo in Maschera during 
the autumn. The leading roles were sung by Elinor Ross, Martha Lipton, 
Giuseppe Campora and Giuseppe Valdengo. Carlo Moresco conducted. 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna. Gluck’s Orfeo, the December premiére of the Staatsoper, was a 
success in spite of Oscar Fritz Schuh’s production and Caspar Neher’s sets and 
costumes. The success belongs exclusively to Karajan and tthe orchestra, and 
to the singers who performed the magnificent score with beauty, style and 
passion. This was last summer’s Salzburg Festival performance. It may have 
looked better in the Felsenreitschule where the background is ready-made for 
mystical symbolism, but I doubt that it sounded as well as in the State Opera’s 
fine acoustics. Karajan conducted with a sense of style and great dedication to 
the genius of Gluck, one of his earlier predecessors as director of the Vienna 
Court Opera. The tension never relaxed and the audience listened spellbound, 
which is something Gluck audiences don’t always do. There was genuine 
nobility and excitement in this performance. I wonder what made Karajan 
shorten the work (it began without overture) and perform it without inter- 
mission. Was he afraid people would get bored? 
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Simionato was Orfeo, a magnificent voice magnificently used. Miss 
Simionato’s range is as astonishing as the warmth of her voice and her 
vocalizing, taste and dignity. When she sings she conveys her emotions to 
people who don’t understand a word of Italian. Hers is the sort of voice that 
one hears every ‘twenty or thirty years once—if one is lucky. Miss Lipp sang 
beautifully and looked lovely as Eurydice; her infallible musicality and 
impeccable taste made a triumph out of the short part. Miss Rothenberger 
wasn’t quite up to these exalted standards, having a little trouble with her 
phrasing and singing too cautiously, but she was handicapped by the whimsical 
production, being forced to walk across the stage while singing sustained tones. 

The less said about the production the better. Messrs Schuh and Neher 
obviously couldn’t make up their minds as to style—antique, classical or 
baroque—so they wound up with no recognizable style at all. There were 
some good colours and good moments but the possibilities of the large stage 
were never really used. A little technique is a dangerous thing. When the 
high panels on both sides start to turn, revealing different designs on the other 
side, the effect may be interesting in a magician’s show but is merely ludicrous 
in Orfeo. Escape into vague symbolism and mystical semi-darkness isn’t 
sufficient. Admittedly the staging of Orfeo is quite a problem but a producer 
and stage designer should have a few new ideas once in a while. In the 
Elysium scene the action took place on two discs and a third (plus the ghost 
of Wieland Wagner) came down from the ceiling. The final ballet scene, which 
was uninteresting, took place with the three protagonists standing in the rear 
like extras. The choreography of the Hades scene, designed by Dimitrije 
Parlic, was truly exciting, though. An enjoyable evening if you managed to 
keep your ears open and your eyes sometimes closed. 


Christmas brought little cheer to the customers at the Staatsoper, 
and January has been a month of disappointments. The holiday performances 
of Figaro and Rosenkavalier lost much of their lustre when Jurinac became 
sick, and Schwarzkopf’s first Eva in Meistersinger on December 29 was not 
entirely successful. Miss Schwarzkopf was pretty as a picture and had great 
moments — she is one of the few Evchens able to carry vocally the beautiful 
quintet — but much of her singing wasn’t up to the extremely high standard 
which she has set for herself, and there were disturbing, sudden crescendos as 
if she couldn’t make up her mind how to sing certain phrases. She behaved 
very much like a girl who knows a great deal more than is good for a 
folgsam Kind. One of my colleagues wrote, with some justification, that she 
behaved like Donna Eva in Nurnberg. It was an artful performance but not 
a convincing one. Schoeffler, in great voice, obviously enjoyed his greatest 
part, and the audience, completely captivated by his poetic wisdom and moving 
sincerity, gave him a terrific ovation. Hotter was in every respect a towering 
Pogner, a man of honesty and nobility torn by his own doubts; it’s amazing 
what a fine artist can make out of this part. Between Schoeffler and Hotter, 
Mr Feiersinger as Stolzing looked a little silly in his typical tenor pose, legs 
spread apart, mouth wide open. There was little feeling and much forte in his 
singing. Doench, Poell, Klein and Malaniuk were competent in the other 
parts. After a fast start, Hollreiser settled down and towards the second half 
of the performance surprised everybody with his successful efforts to keep the 
orchestra in its place and in touch with the stage. Not only singers have their 
good and bad days, and Hollreiser had a good one. 

On New Year’s Day Miss Schwarzkopf sang her long awaited first 
Marschallin in Rosenkavalier. Miss Schwarzkopf has vocal virtuosity and can 
do subtle little parlando things that I’ve never heard before, and again there 
were moments when, as the saying goes, no other Marschallin could touch her 
with a ten-foot pole, so that one almost felt she was sincere. Almost. 
Unfortunately this is a part in which even the most skilled artist cannot 
pretend warmth and feeling that aren’t there; and while Miss Schwarzkopf was 
as attractive as a Hollywood star and has a beautiful voice, her Marschallin 
never moved me, and sometimes irritated me when she was trying too hard. 
She was cute and coy in the first act, which is wrong, and catty and bitter in 
the last, which is even more wrong. When Octavian sang ‘Marie-Theres’, wie 
gut Sie ist’, the words had almost an ironical sound. Not for a moment did 
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this Marschallin go through the tragedy of a woman who suddenly realizes 
that time and youth may by-pass her. Her Act | monologue was sung without 
any fault, and without any feeling. I can read the test of a successful 
Marschallin in the eyes of some ladies at the end of the first act; a good one 
—Lehmann, Reining, Hilde Konetzni — always brought tears to their eyes. 
This time there wasn’t a tear in the house, except perhaps a hidden tear of 
regret to see another illusion gone. Miss Schwarzkopf’s failure made the 
whole opera meaningless, though Jurinac was a wonderful Octavian, ideal in 
every word, tone and move; whatever she did evoked an inner feeling. Miss 
Rothenberger was a charming Sophie, Wiener an impressive Faninal, and 
Edelmann an excellent Ochs, an elegant, subdued country gentleman with just 
a shade of roughness. The best part of the evening was the beautiful orchestral 
playing under Heinz Wallberg, who conducted with authority, sweep and 
feeling, perhaps a little slow in some parts, but always very much involved. 


A few days later we had another disappointment when Miss Simionato 
attempted her first Carmen in Vienna. Simionato’s voice is one of the great 
alto voices of our generation and she is blessed with a fantastic range of 
expression, personality and great stage presence; but she is no Carmen, and 
she never gave the impression that she enjoyed being Carmen. She seemed a 
little embarrassed about the whole to-do with Don José, the silly boy, and she 
was much less at home in Lillas Pastia’s vulgar joint than in her father’s royal 
palace in Aida. The fast French dialogue of the second act was not so much 
her meat as the sustained grandeur of Orfeo, and she rose to greatness only in 
the last act, when she crossed herself and calmly walked into her death, in the 
style of the great tragédienne. That was Simionato at her best, but it wasn’t 
enough to carry the evening. The rest was even less interesting. Miss Zeani 
was an anaemic Micaéla, and Zampieri’s beautiful tenor voice can’t make up 
for his lack of temperament. No wonder that Carmen ran away to Berry’s 
Escamillo who had voice and temperament. Cluytens conducts the work in 
the elegant, light, French manner, but a few dramatic impulses would have 
been welcome that night. The linguistic confusion was grotesque when the 
Italians sang bad French and the chorus broke in with Viennese German. The 
result was the sort of comic effect that should be left to cabarets performing a 


parody of Carmen. 
Joseph Wechsberg 
DENMARK 


Copenhagen. A short season by a visiting Italian company recently took 
place and included the first performances in Denmark of Turandot with 
Lucille Udovick, Ofelia del Marco, Giuseppe Savio and Carlo Cava, conductor 
Napoleone Annovazzi. The season also included Lucia di Lammermoor (Gianna 
d’Angelo, Savio, Attilio d’Orazi, Cava, conductor Ottavio Ziino), and Traviata 
(Ivana Tosini, Ruggero Bondino, d’Orazi, conductor Annovazzi). 


EIRE 


Dublin. Grand Opera Society. The 1959 winter season opened with a 
performance of Faust, sung in French by Denise Monteil, Ken Neate, Julian 
Haas and Georges Vaillant. Jean Fournet conducted. This was followed by 
il Trovatore with Claudia Parada, Mafalda Masini, Umberto Borsd, and 
Antonio Campo, conductor Bruno Nofri; Fedora with Nora de Rosa, Augusto 
Ferrauto (replaced later by Giuseppe Savio), De Campo; and Figaro with 
Adéle Leigh and James Pease as Susanna and Figaro; conductor Charles 
Mackerras, producer Christopher West. 


The Society’s spring season is due to open on April 18 and will include 
performances of Falstaff, Lucia di Lammermoor, Turandot, La Sonnambula, 
La Traviata, and Tosca. Casts will include Aureliana Beltrami, Gianna 
d’Angelo, Nora de Rosa, Miriam Pirazzini, Lucille Udovick, Virginia Zeani; 
Umberto Borsd, Ansel Colzani, Piero Guelfi, Melchiorre Luise, Ferruccio 
Mazzoli, and Enzo Sordello. The conductors will be Franco Patané and 
Ottavio Ziino; the producer is Bruno Nofri. 
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FRANCE 


Bordeaux. Grand Théatre. Events during January and February included 
performances of Le Roi l’a Dit, Les Huguenots, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Pelléas et Mélisande, and Gétterdammerung. 

Marseilles. Among the productions of the current season have been The 
Bartered Bride with Monique Linval, Michel Sénéchal, and Marcello Cortis; 
Madama Butterfly with Geori Boué; and a triple bill comprising L’Heure 
Espagnole, Le Pauvre Matelot, and Angélique. 

Strasbourg. Wozzeck had its first performance in France here, by German 
singers familiar with the work. It is very odd, considering the dramatic and 
musical interest of the piece, that every French opera house, that even the 
national ones, should have hesitated to put it on. Strasbourg’s initiative should 
be an encouragement to keep the work in the repertory, for this was seen to 
be an opera that fastens on to the listener and lacks nothing in emotional 
appeal. Albrecht Peter was a grave, intelligent Wozzeck, with Helga Pilarczyk, 
Paul Kuen and Keith Engen giving forceful studies of their parts. The 
orchestra, which has been working on the score for a long time, gave a burning 
and subtle performance under Ernest Bour. The effective production was by 
Rudolf Hartmann. Stéphane Wolff 


GERMANY 


Berlin. Choice of new productions at the Stidtische Oper seems to be 
very haphazard at present, and to be governed more by chance rather than by 
the striving for a balanced repertory or an individual house style. Though 
now mostly consisting of productions which have been staged during the 
Ebert régime, the sum total strangely lacks any stylistic integrity and is not 
really held together by the Intendant’s own contributions. What makes the 
situation worse is the now common practice of giving three, four or five 
consecutive performances of a new production, and then dropping it for 
several weeks, after which it enters the routine schedule of performances, with 
a changed cast and in a more or less deteriorated shape. The absurd situation 
of a leading opera house without a responsible Generalmusikdirektor seems 
now to be accepted without any further complaints, and any reference to this 
problem is simply considered by the Intendant as a sign of bad taste. 

It is rumoured that the rebuilt house in the Bismarckstrasse will be 
inaugurated at the beginning of the 1961-62 season with productions of 
Lohengrin, and a new opera by Giselher Klebe on the Amphytrion plot. For 
some time official negotiations and Press releases had led one to believe that 
Wieland Wagner would succeed Carl Ebert as Intendant of the Stadtische Oper 
after the opening of the new house. Now Wieland Wagner has announced — 
somewhat hurt — that he has been informed by the Berlin Senator for Culture 
that Gustav Rudolf Sellner (the present Darmstadt Intendant who was in 
charge of the Berlin Moses und Aron production) has been appointed, and that 
he himself has rejected an ersatz offer to stage two new productions each year 
at the new Stadtische Oper. All this does not contribute to creating favourable 
working conditions at the Stadtische Oper. The present season started with a 
first-class provincial production of Pelléas et Mélisande which was dominated 
by the pure-voiced, beautiful, but very aloof Mélisande of Pilar Lorengar. 
Hans Wilbring was the tall, rather tenorish-sounding Pelléas; and when I heard 
the performance, Neralic had been replaced by the colourless Thomas Stewart 
as Golaud. Peter Roth-Ehrang sang a rather rough Arkel, and Nada Puttar a 
deeply touching Geneviéve (Puttar possesses a very sympathetic, warm and 
powerful voice). Werner Kelch’s direction and Wilhelm Reinking’s sets spread 
a very sterile atmosphere, but Richard Kraus fared generally astonishingly well 
with a score which does not exactly suit his compact and massive conductorial 
temperament. Had the performance been staged by an opera house like 
Niirnberg or Miinster, it would have been cheered as a remarkable achieve- 
ment. This was followed by the Moses und Aron production, which has been 
put on the shelves until the next Paris Théatre des Nations season, by which 
time it has been promised again in Berlin. Then came Wieland Wagner’s 
Berlin début with Tristan, a mixed affair of a less convincing over-all effect 
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than his first Bayreuth staging, with some strange scenic arrangements for the 
first act, obtrusive modish colours and often awkward lighting. Something 
must be wrong with a Tristan when one remembers first of all the acting of the 
two protagonists (in this case Médl and Beirer), while one is vocally most 
impressed by Brangine (Kerstin Meyer), and Kurwenal (Neralic) — actually 
the musical standard of the performance was not very exciting. Greindl 
repeated his portrait of a stirringly humane Kénig Marke. Karl Béhm was the 
conductor, emphasizing the now fashionable emotional understatement rather 
than the burning and passionate intensity of the older and now, apart from 
Knappertsbusch, obviously extinct generation of Wagner conductors. For 
Christmas the Stadtische Oper embarked on a rather kitschy would-be modern 
fairy-tale opera, Schwarzer Peter by Norbert Schultze, the notorious composer 
of Lilli Marlen, Erika and other prominent examples of the late Nazi hit- 
parade. The work was torn to pieces by the Berlin press, while the cast. 
headed by Ursula Schirrmacher, Theo Altmeyer, Martin Vantin, Fritz Hoppe 
and Hanns-Heinz Nissen was generally pitied. Christian Véchting was the 
conductor, Wolf Vélker the director, and Rochus Gliese the designer. 

With works like Kosma’s The Weavers of Lyon and Jean Kurt Forest's 
The Poor Konrad more or less recently added to its repertory, the Berlin 
Staatsoper obviously wishes to demonstrate its contempt of all artistic, let 
alone aesthetic considerations in favours of ‘progressive’ music-dramaturgy. 
The musical substance of these scores is as negligible as its ideological tendency 
is dominant. On the other side, the bread and butter repertory of the house 
suffers more and more from vocal starvation. One registers their new 
productions of classics, but rarely feels persuaded that one would miss 
something memorable if one did not go. Of all three Berlin opera houses the 
Staatsoper is definitely the most uninteresting. Horst Koegler 


Cassel. One of the most interesting events of the current season at the 
new Staatstheater has been the revival of Spohr’s Jessonda. A correspondent 
writes: ‘Historically this is an important opera, but it is doubtful whether it 
will succeed today unless the libretto is revised, and unless the production and 
musical performance move at a reasonable pace. It is worth recalling that 
Richard Strauss had expressed his intention of re-editing the opera, with a re- 
written libretto by Josef Gregor.’ The singers in the Cassel revival included 
Helen Laird in the title role, Aage Poulsen as Dandau and Horst Wilhelm as 
Nadori. The conductor was Rudolf Ducke, the producer Hans-Georg Rudolph. 


Diisseldorf, Deutsche Oper am Rhein. The recent new production of 
Capriccio was sung by Ingrid Bjoner, Erika Wien, Ilse Hollweg, Kurt Gester, 
Kurt Wehofschitz, Heinz Imdahl, Otto Wiener and Willi Borkmeier; con- 
ductor Fritz Zaun, producer Rudolf Hartmann. The revival of Handel’s 
Serse was conducted by Arnold Quennet, and produced by Walter Eichner. 
The cast included Erika Wien, Dorothea Siebert, Josef Traxel and Steffen 
Holte. 

Frankfurt. The first new production to be conducted by Solti this season 
was Fidelio. Harry Buckwitz, the Intendant, produced it, using a revolving 
stage on which Franz Mertz had built the whole fortress. Whether this was a 
happy idea is a moot point; I for one didn’t like black-outs at moments when 
the opera should surge forward, while the heavy machinery took its time to 
turn a new set into position. The continuity of the work is more important 
than changes of scenery. Apart from this, Buckwitz gave us strong characteriza- 
tions and above all ensured that the text had a dramatic intensity usually 
lacking in the pathetic dialogue. The scene with the prisoners’ chorus was 
realistically enacted, and made up of detailed individual characters; I would 
have preferred a more unified treatment of the chorus. As there was a double 
cast I attended two performances; in the first Solti delicately shaped every 
detail, but was apparently making small mosaic after small mosaic, and the 
flow of the music was somewhat sticky. In the second, however, the inner 
urgency of the work was brought out superbly, without any sacrifice of detail, 
and it was one of the most beautiful musical interpretations of this opera 
which I have ever heard; it could bear comparison with Furtwangler’s. The 
first Leonore was Christel Goltz, who in her noble manner and with the impact 
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Christel Goltz as Leonore ; Theo 
Adam as Rocco in ‘Fidelio’ at 
Frankfurt 


of her forceful personality portrayed 
the suffering woman and the faithful 
wife, but failed to convince as the 
youth whom Marzelline loves. Gré 
Brouwenstijn gave us both, in a 
characterization even richer than last 
year, which belongs among the few 
matchless experiences offered us 
nowadays in opera. In her genuine, 
convincing charm as a young man 
and sudden _ transformation into 
woman and wife at the moment of 
Pizarro’s entry into the dungeon, in 
the way in which she expressed 
horror, resolve, relief and joy in her J Sen 
voice and her bearing, she has no —s ard Vii ic. tthe 
equal in the world today. The first Gunter Englert 
Marzelline was Hedi Klug from Berlin, who had the necessary effortless top 
notes but seemed more like a schoolmaster’s arrogant daughter; whereas 
Barbara Wittelsberger gave us a simple, vigorous working-class girl. In both 
casts Willi Miiller was a touching Jacquino, Leonardo Wolowsky a dark-voiced 
Pizarro, particularly at home in the first aria, and Frederick Guthrie a Minister 
of exceptionally impressive stature. Theo Adam was the first, excellent Rocco, 
but there was something too youthful in his voice, which belied the allusions 
to his age and over-hard work. Peter Lagger was ideal in this role in the 
second cast; his voice has grown to a powerful compass and has the necessary 
darkness and a rare velvety warmth. In addition he is an excellent actor. A 
special word of praise should go to K. Klauss’s chorus. It was beyond doubt 
one of the most distinguished achievements of the Frankfurt opera in recent 
years. Ralf Steyer 

Hamburg. Several formerly successful productions were revived at the 
Staatsoper in November and December. Among them was Fledermaus by the 
late Leo Mittler, which is lively in detail. Musically the piece received rather 
a tiresome performance under Wilhelm Briickner-Riiggeberg, with Melitta 
Muszely as Rosalinde, Gisela Litz as Orlofsky and Julius Katona as Eisenstein. 
It is certainly not sufficient to have of all the main parts only one singer who 
has both voice and temperament to make this music live (in this case it was 
Erna-Maria Duske as Adele). Hans-Otto Kloose sang’ the small part of 
Dr Falke with assured technique, great musicality and a full, freely flowing 
and beautiful voice. He sounded like a coming Don Giovanni. 

Far more important than this routine Fledermaus were the revivals of 
Wozzeck and Lulu. The Hamburg Opera is the only opera house in the world 
today which can pride itself on having both operatic masterpieces of Alban 
Berg in its repertory. Until the beginning of December, Wozzeck had been 
performed 20 times in Hamburg while Lulu had received 13 performances. 
This is already a considerable achievement, and it is most consoling to know 
that Hamburg is giving us some more opportunities of enjoying these admir- 
able scores which belong to the most precious treasures of operatic history. We 
can now hope for a dozen more performances of each of these works in the 
coming months. Both Berg performances are scenically as good as we can possibly 
expect these days (Giinther Rennert was the producer), both have very good 
sets (Helmut Jiirgens for Wozzeck and especially Teo Otto for Lulu), both 
have Leopold Ludwig as a reliable, dramatic and convincing conductor, and 
both are being sung by casts of which most of the singers have learned how 
to sing Berg’s music. Especially enjoyable are Toni Blankenheim who is still 
a great Wozzeck and a very good Dr Schon, Elfriede Wasserthal whose shaping 
of the difficult part of Marie in Wozzeck is admirable, Helga Pilarczyk whose 
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Lulu is outstanding, Gisela Litz who presents a most moving Grafin Geschwitz, 
and Kurt Riische, who is at his very best in the role of Alwa Schon. 
Wolfgang Ndlter 

Munich. How happy for us that Desmond Shawe-Taylor has for once 
been proved wrong in the doubts he expressed in OPERA (January 1959) ‘that 
Mr Broucek will ever penetrate outside Czechoslovakia’. In collaboration 
with the Cologne Westdeutscher Rundfunk, which first broadcast the work 
some weeks ago, the Bavarian State Opera mounted Janacek’s The Excursions 
of Mr Broucek and ‘scored a remarkable musical success. It could have been 
a scenic success, too, if Wolf Vélker, the director, and Rochus Gliese, the 
designer, had bestowed as much loving care on the staging as did Keilberth on 
the coaching of the singers and orchestra. The substance certainly is there, for 
Karl Heinz Gutheim in his process of adapting the libretto to the German 
language has given it—especially in the lunar scenes—a highly amusing topical 
twist, so that every point of its satire against Mr Broucek’s bourgeois attitude 
gets over. Unfortunately, much was spoilt through the dull, unimaginative and 
clumsy scenic realization of the work, which did not at all follow Janacek’s 
intentions. On the other hand one cannot praise enough the authentic Czech 
flavour of the declamation of the text. If Keilberth can identify himself with 
the music he is playing, the outcome is nearly always glorious. And what a 
wonderfully inspired orchestral score this is! It is so humane, so heartfelt, so 
touching in its melodic invention that an all-embracing spirit of human kind- 
ness and goodness pervades the house. Never have I heard Lorenz Fehen- 
berger to better advantage than in this title-role—he worked a real miracle 
with the vocal declamation of his words; unfortunately the director had let 
him down completely. The pair of young lovers was engagingly sung by 
Wilma Lipp and Fritz Wunderlich—both were a real joy to listen to. Other 
participants in by no means unimportant roles included Albrecht Peter, Keith 
Engen, Antonie Fahberg and Lillian Benningsen. Only the chorus coached by 
Gregor Eichhorn did not maintain the high musical standard. It was a 
performance which makes one realize once more what a wealth of musical 
ideas are still to be discovered in the unique Janacek! Horst Koegler 


Nuremberg. Recent events have included a new production of Otello with 
Sebastian Feiersinger in the title role, Kathryn Harvey as Desdemona, and 
Heinz Imdahl as Iago, and a revival of Lothar’s Schneider Wibbel with Peter 
Prohaska and Sonja Knittel in the leading roles. Konrad Peter Mannert was 
the conductor, and Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender the producer. 


Stuttgart. Measured against his new Oedipus der Tyrann, which is 
supposed to supplement it, Carl Orff’s ten-year-old Antigonae looks like a 
gold mine of musical invention. Of course there have been some German 
critics (Stuckenschmidt for example) who have long stated their mistrust of 
Orff’s perfectionist primitivism; but I wonder whether it was not the extremely 
bad treatment Orff has received in recent years from almost all the leading 
Anglo-American critics that has opened the ears of many of their German 
colleagues. Be that as it may—it must have come as a big surprise to Orff 
that his new Oedipus was unanimously rejected by the greater and more 
influential part of the German press. 

Once again Orff has chosen the Hdlderlin translation of Sophocles’s 
tragedy—and nothing could be more inappropriate for our time. As a noted 
German philologist has rightly remarked, Hélderlin’s main concern is ‘beauti- 
ful passion’, pathos, ecstasy and eccentricity, but all these are elements and 
qualities which are not only highly eae Mg for our time, but which are 
also beyond Orff’s compositorial grasp—much as he may philosophize about 
the cultish mission of tthe theatre he wishes to create. 

What is left over of musical substance is reduced to the state of formulas 
and abbreviations, which are repeated ad nauseam. It is true that the single 
sections are dominated by certain sound-symbols: a key note (C for Oedipus’ 
unaccompanied incantation which opens the work), a marked rhythmic formula 
either in the richly furnished percussion department of the violin-, viola- 
and cello-less orchestra, or in the declamation of the vocal line (most 
prominently so in the long chorus passages, some of which are distributed to 
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Weiszacker 
Orff's ‘Oedipus’ at Stuttgart. Gerhard Stolze as Oedipus, Astrid Varnay 
as Jocaste 


individual leaders), or some general atmospheric flavour (mostly built up 
through an unusual combination of rare instruments like mandolin, celesta, 
glassharp and organ or a fixed harmonic accompaniment)—but all these ‘form- 
ambitious elements are so few and so repetitious that instead of the magic 
exorcism they are supposed to evoke, they end by creating an impression of 
unrelieved monotony and finally boredom. Orff's Oedipus is no longer a 
border-case of modern musical theatre (as one was inclined to concede to his 
Antigonae), but the music has been relegated to a position which assigns the 
work to a place outside the opera house. 

With its special experience in Orff performances, the Stuttgart Staatsoper 
(actually the Oedipus was just one performance of a whole Orff week, which 
also offered the house’s productions of Antigona, Der Mond and Trionfi) 
mounted an impressive production of the new work, though one feels some 
pity that Wieland Wagner did not direct it, for good as Giinther Rennert (who 
combined here with Caspar Neher as designer) is, the style of this would-be 
modish tragedy does not suit him as well as do other works of Orff’s like 
Die Kluge and Der Mond. Rennert’s production lacks that mythic archaism 
which Wieland Wagner’s Antigone so brilliantly radiated—and Neher’s colours 
are rather dull. As the conductor, Ferdinand Leitner ruled with sovereign 
authority over the various percussion forces of his orchestra. 

It is difficult to assess the vocal standard of the performance as there 
occurred so little ‘real’ singing throughout the evening, and some parts (like 
the not unimportant one of Kreon) made no musical pretensions whatsoever. 
The title-role was entrusted to the tenor Gerhard Stolze, who is by now a 
specialist in such unconventional works. He delivered an extremely con- 
vincing portrait of the ill-fated hero and sang what there was to sing in 
dead-accurate pitch and rhythm with accuracy, which was all that was required. 
Another excellent interpretation was that of Fritz Wunderlich as Tiresias. 
Add to these Windgassen, Tobin and Traxel, and you will understand why 
Stuttgart boasts of its unusually strong tenor contingent. Jocaste was sung by 
Astrid Varnay, who sounded magnificent in her lower register, but had some 
trouble with her notes above G. The public reception of the work seemed 
divided. Horst Koegler 
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ITALY 


Milan. I hope our regular correspondent, Claudio Sartori, will forgive 
me if I step in and record how tremendously stimulating, for a London opera 
critic, a few days spent in Milan can be. Visits to La Scala in recent years 
have invariably left an impression of seriousness and high artistic integrity, of 
a great organization well run at every level. The scenery, the acting and 
singing of the chorus, the lighting, the sheer technical ‘know-how’ of putting 
opera on to the stage—all these are unsurpassed. We may criticize the reper- 
tory, or the Benois-Wallmann dominance of productions: but—though other 
houses may approach this standard of execution in isolated performances— 
the Scala certainly seems to offer, night after night, the best opera perform- 
ances in the world. One can always get in, and the house is always full- 
ideal combination! Stalls generally run around £4; but even on the most gala 
occasions 2s. 6d. admits you to the top gallery (to stand at Covent Garden 
costs three times as much on an ordinary night!) 

Otello has already been reviewed in our pages. Benois’ settings are great 
Venetian canvases brought to life in three dimensions, with hundreds of 
stunning costumes by Ezio Frigerio. Del Monaco and Gobbi are superb- 
may they soon come to Covent Garden. I heard Margherita Roberti, succeed- 
ing Rysanek, as Desdemona. Without being outstanding, she played the part 
with artistry and delicacy; she has become a most satistying singer. 

The Scala Hansel and Gretel was not so much very good as ‘very good, 
considering . . .. Considering that the fairy tale was being played in an 
enormous house, and considering that it was being done, in Italian style, by 
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Fiorenza Cossotto and Renata Scotto as Hansel and Gretel in Humper- 
dinck’s opera at La Scala 
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Italians for Italians. In Wallmann’s production, the children, Renata Scotto 
and Fiorenza Cossotto, did not behave naturally, like children, but like Dutch 
dolls or puppets. Gretel was cute, and Hansel exaggeratedly gauche. Their 
actions were choreographically conceived, with much tripping and posing and 
prinking. Within this style the execution was superb. Benois’s grand settings 
missed the element of homeliness in the work, but offered a spectacle of 
distinction and beauty. Scotto and Cossotto both looked extremely pretty, and 
sang enchantingly. Panerai, then Fioravanti, and Lucia Danieli, then Canali, 
made a vocally strong pair of parents. Elena Nicolai was rather a feeble 
Witch. To hear Humperdinck’s score played by the magnificent Scala orchestra 
was an uncommon pleasure. Votto’s direction was sound and well-balanced, 
though I prefer more playfulness, and more sentiment. 

Fedra was Pizzetti’s first opera, composed 1909-12, first produced at La 
Scala in 1915. The libretto is by d’Annunzio. The language is rich, over-rich, 
allusive. Phaedra, even in stage-directions, is seldom referred to by name: she 
is Cressa, or la Cretese, Titanide, la Minoide, la Regina d'Isole, or Pasifaéia. 
At one point the actress is instructed to ‘walk as the spirits walk upon a 
meadow of asphodel’. But in Pizzetti’s clean and highly distinguished musical 
setting of the text the lushness of the language loses its cloying effect. Pizzetti 
was already at work on an Hippolytus based on Euripides when d’Annunzio 
offered him his new tragedy. D’Annunzio’s heroine is unlike Euripides’, or 
Racine’s. Her Cretan differentness from the Greeks is stressed. Like the 
Colchian Medea, she is an exotic, and feared: her gods are older, darker and 
more powerful than those of Troezen. In the finale she defies both Aphrodite 
and Artemis, and becomes like a goddess herself, ‘Fedra indimenticabile’. 
Transfigured, she joins Hippolytus in a mystic Liebestod. Her sensuality is so 
fierce, so free from any sense of sin, as to seem almost pure. She is single- 
minded, and sublime. She has much in common with Isolde. 

For the Scala revival, the French soprano Régine Crespin had been 
invited to undertake the grand and exacting role (originally created by 
Krusceniski). She gave a dignified and majestic portrayal, singing in strong, 
sure tones, using a wide range of dramatic tone-colours. It was a magnificent 
revival on all counts. Two new singers made a strong impression: the soprano 
Edda Vincenzi (as the Theban princess sent as a gift to Hippolytus, and 
sacrificed by the jealous Phaedra), and the mezzo Martha Rose (as Aethra, the 
formidable mother of Theseus, embodiment of the order that Phaedra defies). 
The baritone Dino Dondi, the Theseus, has made enormous strides since last 
he sang here (Rigoletto at Streatham Hill): he is now a Scala Scarpia as well. 
Rossi-Lemeni, also much improved, made much of the long narration which 
corresponds to the Messenger’s account of Hippolytus’ death in Euripides. 
Anna Maria Canali was a powerful Nurse. But Gastone Limarilli, though 
singing strongly, was too unsubtle to portray the elegant young Hippolytus. 

Nicola Benois, without sticking too closely to d’Annunzio’s flowery direc- 
tions, had designed a wonderfully impressive Troezen palace, of Minoan 
intricacy and splendour with its terraces and stairways and dramatic entrances 
to shadow or burning sunlight. Only in the last scene did his imagination run 
down: instead of the hippodrome by the sea, flanked by the Artemis’ sacred 
grove and the crag crowned by the Temple of Aphrodite, we had plain pillars 
and architrave. But the sheer stagecraft which marks all Scala presentations 
was again manifest in brilliantly contrived lighting, in Luigi Squarzina’s 
confident production, and in the certainty of the chorus. 

The music is somewhat hard to describe. The melodies are unmemorable; 
the easy, agreeable flow of the vocal line now and again recalls a lesser-known 
opera by Mascagni; but beyond that, there is real distinction in the cast of the 
music. Another comparison might be with Boito, and in some ways with 
Busoni—highly intelligent composers, lofty of purpose, masters of their craft, 
making no concessions to popular taste—but in the last resort lacking one 
important thing, sheer God-given melody. Yet Fedra is not at all dull. The 
orchestration is particularly beautiful (and was marvellously well played under 
Gavazzeni). But deliberately the music never comes forward into its own right 
(except in one long choral interlude, a beautiful threnody for Hippolytus, sung 
behind the curtain before the last act). The score is concerned with the idea 
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The end of Act 3 of ‘Otello’ at La Scala. Mario del Monaco in the title 
role, Tito Gobbi as lago (compare the picture of the same scene in 
Felsenstein’s Berlin production, on page 144 of the February OPERA) 











Piccagliani 
A scene from Act 1 of ‘Fedra’ at La Scala. Régine Crespin in the title 
role 


behind the opera, with the difficult task of suggesting how a human being. 
through sheer grandeur of personality, can transcend a conventional order 


(even so, in Pizzetti’s second oper: eborah and Jael, Jael proclaims her 
victory over the rule of Mosaic law). This idea can no more be put into 
words than can that of ‘Redemption through Love’ at the close of Gorter- 
dammerung. Wagner ‘relied on his music to convey to the feeling of the 
listener what the poet in him had found it almost impossible to convey in 
words’. And it was this quality—of needing music before it could be fully 
comprehensible—that must have attracted Pizzetti to d’Annunzio’s drama. 

There is variety in Fedra: music associated with the seven suppliants, 
with Theseus, with the ambitious Hippolytus, and several others—though these 
episodes are knit closely into the central theme. On the lowest level it provides 
an evening of grand spectacle, with a euphonious flow of music and large 
singing parts. This alone could justify its revival. But for the sympathetic 
listener it is much more than that: for it is different from any other opera 
like Busoni’s Doktor Faust, a noble experiment to extend the expressive range 
of the form. And like that work, it exerts a strong appeal to the imagination 
and the intellect. 

Andrea Chénier, the next work to be performed there, is generally rated 
low as a work of art. Yet it is too complicated and interesting an opera to be 
dismissed—as by many it was after the Sadler's Wells presentation—as a 
blood-and-thunder piece which only big-star singers could redeem. Possibly it 
may seem enough to have Tebaldi, Del Monaco and Bastianini, the Metro- 
politan trio, in full voice—particularly when the audience has no more than a 
general idea what is going on (how many people, before the English per- 
formances, really knew what the Improvviso or ‘La mamma morta’ was really 
about?) But in a sensitive production—whether limited in resources, like 
Anthony Besch’s at Sadler's Wells, or sumptuous, like Carlo Maestrini’s at La 
Scala—the opera reveals that there is more to it than a handful of stirring 
arias and a final duet. So far from merely presenting a conventional soprano- 
tenor-baritone dilemma like that of Tosca set against a colourful historical 
background, it explores motivation in a way which sometimes recalls Dantons 
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At La Scala the cast was Tebaldi, Del Monaco and Bastianini. Tebaldi 
has become much thinner and more attractive, and a far more animated and 
expressive actress. Simply to hear her glorious voice again was peculiarly 
exciting; but one could also admire a more sensitive art, greater imaginative 
understanding. As for Del Monaco—I simply capitulated, at last, as all critics 
seem to do when he appears in a disciplined performance. As Chénier, and as 
Otello, he was irresistible. And he brought to the role a considerable inter- 
pretative power, with more light and shade in his phrasing than one thought 
possible. Bastianini too ‘has progressed fast. He is a magnificent baritono 
cantante, but no longer merely sings: he realized the intricacies of Gérard’s 
character with subtlety and imagination. The smaller roles were splendidly 
cast. As the old Madelon, Fiorenza Cossotto made a simply tremendous 
effect. Edda Vincenzi, the Bersi, and Virgilio Carbonari, the Mathieu, are two 
singers to watch. The production had that special Scala quality of never 
seeming to put a foot wrong, whether there were two hundred people on the 
stage, or two. The settings, by Alexander Benois, were fifteen years old but 
still magnificent. Gavazzeni’s conducting was taut but eloquent. A.P. 


Milan, The Piccola Scala began its season with Cimarosa’s Le Astuzle 
Femminili in an edition by Barbara Giuranna. The work was fortunate in its 
excellent performers, chief among whom were the conductor Nino Sanzogno 
and the designer and producer Franco Zeffirelli. The singers were some of the 
most distinguished eighteenth-century specialists — Graziella Sciutti, Fiorenza 
Cossotto, Marcella Adani, Paolo Montarsolo, Luigi Alva and Rolando Panerai. 
And yet, to be honest, the performance wasn’t entirely satisfactory. A faint 
air of ennui hung over the elegant theatre, the immaculate airy scenery, if not 
agliani over the lively costumes. It is indisputable that the piece, which is above all 
a farce, doesn’t rank among immortal masterpieces. But the overture is among 
Cimarosa’s best, certain arias and duets are charming and the ensembles are 
gracefully managed. Probably it was the general approach to the production 
that resulted in an overdose of perfection. The opera, written with the skill 
of Neapolitan singing-actors in mind, must allow complete freedom to actors 
who can bring off all the jokes (the vulgar ones, too) in a really very thin, 
banal plot. Instead it was staged with the care and reverence invited by a 
concentrated masterpiece — by Mozart's operas, for example — which weighed 
down a piece that should race along carelessly and lightly, innocently and 
without substance. In short, too much concentration resulted in failure. The 
audience received it well. Claudio Sartori 


Naples. The most important event of the season at the Teatro San Carlo 
so far this season has been the production of Prokofiev’s The Love of the 
Three Oranges. In the last few years there has been a kind of slow-moving 
‘Prokofiev revival’ in Italy, after his War and Peace at the Maggio Musicale, 
his Fiery Angel in Venice, Milan, and Spoleto, The Gambler in Naples and, 
last season, also in Naples, The Duenna (or Marriage in.the Convent). The 
revival is welcome, and the operas — though their idiom is somewhat alien to 
Italian taste and especially to Italian singers—are a new and highly-spiced 
ingsedient in the occasionally tasteless operatic fare of the country. 

The recent edition of The Love of the Three Oranges repeated the success 
of the earlier Prokofiev productions in Naples. Ably prepared and conducted 
by Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, the opera moved brightly. The cast was first- 
rate, even down to the small roles (as in The Duenna, there are a number of 
important characters, but no really ‘leading’ part). Fernando Corena was 
the King of Clubs, Agostino Lazzari was the Prince, and Enrico Campi (the 
excellent Inquisitor in The Angel of Fire in all three productions) was the 
wicked Leandro. The excellent Carlo Cava was Celio the Magician. In the part 
of Truffaldino, Sergio Tedesco put on an amazing show: there can’t be many 
tenors who can do somersaults and all the various and strenuous /azzi of 
the commedia dell’ arte, singing all the while. He makes a kind of speciality 
of this, and was equally gymnastic in last year’s production of Le Maschere. 
As the Princess Ninetta, a young singer named Giuliana Tavolaccini revealed 
a charming, pure voice, and a sweet acting style. One would like to hear her 
Lit. The sets by C. M. Cristini were occasionally a bit too fussy, and tiny 
details were lost in the vastness of the S. Carlo stage. Still, several of them had 
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an airy charm. The staging by Enrico Frigerio was routine, but inoffensive, 
except for the substitution in the last act of a dove for the rat which the 
wicked powers place on the throne in Ninetta’s place. 

The Naples season was opened by a gala performance of Adriana 
Lecouvreur. A sudden indisposition of Renata Tebaldi took some of the lustre 
off the evening, though the gallant pinch-hitting of Magda Olivero (still con- 
valescent from an operation) touched the warm hearts of the Neapolitan 
audience, and the evening was a rousing triumph of applause and raining 
flowers. I saw the opera, not in the theatre, but on TV, so I cannot presume 
to criticize it, except to praise the sensitive conducting of Mario Rossi (one of 
Italy’s ablest opera conductors, who conducts opera far too rarely), and the 
superlative singing of Giulietta Simionato, a passionate and regal Principessa 
di Bouillon. Ettore Bastianini was an effective Michonnet. 

Other productions in Naples (which unfortunately I have been unable to 
attend) included a Thais with Virginia Zeani and Bastianini, Fedora with 
Gianna Maritati, and Un Ballo in Maschera. William Weaver 

Rome, The season began with a centenary performance of Un Ballo in 
Maschera, which for the occasion was, more or less, moved back to its 
original Sweden (for the first time,-in Italy). So, in the first scene, Oscar 
announced ‘S’avanza il re’ (instead of ‘il conte’), and a little shiver ran through 
the knowing members of the audience. The sets and costumes by Georges 
Wakhevitch were, for the most part, properly regal and gloomy (though 
Count Ankarstroem’s house seemed unnecessarily bare). Margherita Wallmann, 
as producer, was particularly skilful with the masses: the chorus, the supers, 
and the corps de ballet, and the final ballo itself was quite elegantly handled; 
but when it came to the principals, her invention (or her authority) failed. 
In the first scene of Act 2, she brought Amelia on much too soon and, having 
got her on stage, invented nothing for her to do. The business of the king 
putting the money and the commission in the sailor’s pocket was very care- 
lessly staged, and one had simply to presume that the sailor was momentarily 
stricken with catalepsy. Giuseppe di Stefano, as Gustavo, made no pretence 
of acting at all; he walked around the stage like a bored guest at a cocktail 


C. M. Cristini’s design for Act 3, scenes I and Ill, of ‘The Love of the 
Three Oranges’ at the San Carlo, Naples 
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Antonietta Stella as La Wally at 
Rome 


party, and he sang always to the 
audience and never to the other 
characters. For those who remember 
the di Stefano’ of some years ago, it 
is depressing now to have to listen to 
the loud and ugly blasting that has 
replaced the superb fenore lirico of 
the past. The Ankarstroem was Ettore 
Bastianini, who sang with great style 
and variety of colour, and who was 
in every way a convincing character. 
And Antonietta Stella was a touching 
and dramatic Amelia, rising to a real 
climax in her aria in the last act. The 
other ladies in the cast were Eugenia 
Ratti (a sprightly, if somewhat too 
mincing, Oscar) and Adriana _ Laz- 
zarini (an imposing Ulrica). The con- 
ducting of Gabriele Santini had 
security, even if it sometimes lacked 
sweep. But the production as a whole 
came off, and was a worthy inauguration of the season. 

The second opera was Renzo Rossellini’s // Vortice, which had its world 
premiére last season in Naples. Since I saw it at that time, I did not feel 
obliged, or inspired, to see it again. 

After Rossellini, it was the turn of Alfredo Catalani, one of those 
composers of whom we have all heard bits but never a whole opera. Even 
in Italy his works are rarely performed, but after this production of La Wally, 
I fail to understand his unpopularity. Certainly, the opera isn’t everybody's 
taste, but it is far more successful and interesting than, say, anything by 
Zandonai or Respighi (both of whom are performed far more frequently); 
and I personally prefer it to Cilea. It is not particularly tuneful, but the 
orchestra is always interesting, and the atmosphere of the last act is tragic 
and haunting, surmounting the silliness of Illica’s libretto (a kind of poor 
man’s Sonnambula or Linda). Again, this minor opera is one which, for 
success, requires a perfect production; and, alas, it did not receive one. The 
sets were old, realistic, but unobjectionable (personally I rather like the 
conventional Victorian Switzerland of operaland); but as far as I could see, 
there was no stage direction at all. The chorus moved around in the familiar 
cocktail-party fashion (several times they simply disappeared from view, as if 
the doors had been opened to the buffet). Franco Capuana, the conductor, 
missed most of the tenderness in the score; and the tenor (Gastone Limarilli) 
and baritone (Giangiacomo Guelfi) followed his interpretation. But tie title 
role of La Wally is the one that counts most, and here again Antonietta Stella 
was in fine form on the opening night. Her Act | aria, the famous ‘Ebben 
me n’andro lontana’, was twice interrupted by ill-timed anplause, but that did 
not prevent her from developing its gentle pathos; and in the long and taxing 
last act (which is all hers) she was in complete command, making of Illica’s 
pasteboard heroine a real and thrilling woman. 


U.S.S.R. 


Moscow. The closing of the Bolshoi Theatre’s annexe, the Filial, for 
capital reconstruction, is necessitating many changes in this season’s plans. The 
80-year-old structure was condemned two or three years ago by the fire 
department of the Moscow Soviet but the administration fought a delaying 
action and it was not until the present season was three months old that the 
doors were closed. The last performance of the Bolshoi company at this 
historic opera house was of The Barber of Seville with Mattiwilda Dobbs as 
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Rosina. But the theatre did not close for another fortnight: a troupe of 
Buryats came from the shores of Lake Baikal and performed Prince Igor — in 
Mongolian. The more remote regions of the Soviet Union frequently provide 
Moscow opera-goers with these exotic experiences — later this season we are 
to hear opera from Daghestan and northern Ossetia. 

Mattiwilda Dobbs had a great success in her performances, sung in 
Italian, as Rosina, and as Gilda in Rigoletto. The marriage of Italian and 
Russian in the Barber of Seville required a long stage rehearsal but Miss Dobbs 
carried off the part with vivacity and with that splendid musicality which had 
won her glowing notices after her three concert recitals in Moscow. She was 
the sixteenth foreign guest artist to appear this year with the Bolshoi company, 
but the only one to come from outside Europe. The list includes Mario del 
Monaco (José in Carmen and Canio in Pagliacci) from La Scala; Miriam 
Pirazzini (Amneris in Aida) from the Rome Opera; Miroslav Cangolovic, the 
Yugoslav bass (Dosifei in Khovanshchina and Mephistopheles in Faust); Joszef 
Simandi from Budapest as Bank Ban in the opera of that name, and singers 
from Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania. 

The closing of the Filial, if only for a year or two, will mean a serious 
financial loss to the Bolshoi. As it is, box office receipts cover only about one- 
half of the cost of running the company, and that does not include any rent, 
rates or taxes. The deficit is made up by the Ministry of Culture. Some 
singers will be transferred to other theatres, some operas may be sold to tele- 
vision and taken out of the repertory after having been filmed, a good many 
members of the company will retire on pension. But about ten of the current 
productions at the Filial will be restaged at the Bolshoi Theatre, which will 
provide many opportunities for fresh blood to flow among designers and 
producers. There is talk of a seven-day week at the Bolshoi (at present 
Monday is a free day); and during the school holidays this January there will 
be daily matinées. Already one notices a tendency to reduce the lavishness of 
productions (the very solid-looking Corinthian columns used in Prokofiev's 
War and Peace are, in fact, pneumatic and the plastic material used for them 
weighs no more than a few pounds). 

All Moscow opera-lovers hope that the Filial will remain an opera house 
after reconstruction, and many would like nothing better than to see it return 
to its traditional role of experiment. Until the Revolution it was a privately 
owned opera house used in turn by the Moscow Private Russian Opera 
company founded in the Eighties by a Maecenas, Savva Mamontov; by the 
impresario Solodovnikov, and, between 1904-1917, by the Zimin Opera 
a co-operative enterprise which lasted until 1924. It was Mamontov’s aim to 
woo the public away from the official opera style of the Imperial Bolshoi 
Theatre. He drew into the theatre interesting and progressive artists like 
Polienov, Vasnetsov, Korovin and Serov, his company rescued Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Maid of Pskov and Mussorgsky’s Khovanshchina from oblivion, 
and, in 1897, staged the premiére of Korsakov’s Sadko, followed by five other 
works of this composer not presented elsewhere: and it was at this theatre 
that Fyodor Chaliapin scored his greatest successes in Moscow. Under Zimin 
the theatre became more pronouncedly experimental in the feverish years 
between the Revolutions. 

Sergei Prokofiev’s War and Peace — 1953 version — was first presented in 
the Soviet Union in 1955, some two years after the composer’s death, though 
concert performances of the first version of the opera go back to the days of 
the war. This somewhat diffuse patriotic opera ‘after Tolstoy’ has remained 
in the repertory of the Maly Opera House in Leningrad for over two years and 
was first produced in Moscow last year, at the Stanislavsky Opera Theatre. 

The Bolshoi Theatre production, which opened on December 15, 1959, is 
by Boris Pokrovsky, costumes and sets by the theatre’s principal designer, 
Vadim Ryndin, conductor Melik-Pashayev. The principal parts were sung on 
the opening night by the following artists: Andrei Bolkonsky — Kibkalo, the 
young Ukrainian baritone who sings Onegin in the filmed version of Eugene 
Onegin recently screened in London; Natasha Rostova — Galina Vishnevskaya. 
who is visiting America in January to participate in the Tchaikovsky Festival 
presented by Sol Hurok; Pierre Bezukhov — V. N. Petrov; Marshall Kutuzov 
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- Krivchenia, one of the Bolshoi’s leading basses; Napoleon -— Pavel Lisitsian, 
the Armenian baritone. The programme lists 58 performers, excluding chorus. 
At the present time the Bolshoi company, singers and dancers alike, are 
debating whether to revive the competition system under which artists had to 
‘defend’ their roles periodically against other contendents. The consensus of 
opinion at a recent meeting of the theatre’s Party organization was in favour 

of the scheme, but details have still to be worked out. 
Ralph Parker 





Summer Festivals, 1960 
BREGENZ, July 22 to August 20. 

Wiener Blut (J. Strauss), July 23, 24, 31, August 3, 6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 17, 20. 
Cast includes Renate Holm, Elfie Mayerhofer, Eerda Schreyer, Per 
ne. Peter Klein. Conductor Heinrich Hollreiser, producer Adolf 

ott 

Der Barbier von Bagdad (Cornelius), July 28, 29, August 1, 

Sonja Draksler, Friederike Sailer, Hans Braun, Oskar { ee Anton 
—* Paul Kuen. Conductor Heinrich Hollreiser, producer Josef 
iclen. 

Fidelio (Beethoven) Concert performance, August 11. 

Vienna Symphony Orchestra, conductor Ferdinand Leitner. 
HOLLAND. June 15 to July 15 

The Netherlands Opera will give the world premiére of Henk Badings’s 
Martin Korda, D.P., conducted by William van Otterloo, and will revive 
Jenufa with Gré Brouwenstijn in the title role, conductor Jaroslav Krombholc. 
The Munich State Opera will, as already announced, perform Capriccio and 
Wozzeck. Joseph Keilberth will conduct the Strauss work, Ferenc Fricsay the 
Berg. The singers will include Lisa della Casa, Erike Kéth, Helga Pilarczyk, 
Lorenz Fehenberger, Horst Giinter, Richard Holm, Albrecht Peter, and 
Hermann Prey. The English Opera Group will present the continental 
premiére of Britten’s A Midsummer Night's Dream with Marjorie Thomas, 
Jennifer Vyvyan, Owen Brannigan, Alfred Deller, and Peter Pears. Benjamin 
Britten and George Malcolm will be the conductors. 
WIESBADEN. May I to May 26 

In addition to the performances of Figaro and Cosi fan tutte by the 
Vienna State Opera, between May 1 and 4, the festival will be including 
performances of Wolf’s Der Corregidor by the Wiesbaden Staatstheater on 
May 5, 11, 13; Turandot (May 7 and 9), Falstaff (May 8, 10) by the Teatro 
Massimo, Palermo; Eugene Onegin (May 20), The Love of the Oranges (May 
21) by the Belgrade State Opera; and Elektra (May 24), Fidelio (May 26) by 
the Wiesbaden Staatstheater. 


We hear that... 


Franco Corelli has been engaged for the 1960-61 season at the Metro- 
politan, New York. 

Herbert Graf has been appointed Intendant of the Ziirich Opera from 
next September. 

Wilma Lipp will sing Eva in the new production of Meistersinger which 
opens this summer’s Munich Festival. Fritz Uhl will be the Walther, Otto 
Wiener Hans Sachs, and Joseph Keilberth the conductor. 

Birgit Nilsson will sing the title role in Turandot at the Metropolitan 
next season, its first production there since 1930. 

Giinther Rennert will produce the Nabucco with which the Metropolitan 
opens its 1960-61 season. 

Heinz Wallberg succeeds Wolfgang Sawallisch as Generalmusikdirektor at 
Wiesbaden from August 1, 1961, until July 31, 1964. 

ockholm Opera will visit Covent Garden at the end of August and 
early September for a short season. 
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Obituary 

Vasily Nebolsin, conductor, died in Moscow at the end of November. He 
was 61, He joined the Bolshoi Theatre in 1920, and conducted there regularly. 

Hubert Marischka, tenor, producer, and librettist, died in Vienna on 
December 4. He was 78. He was trained as a tenor and sang at the Theater 
an der Wien in operetta from 1908. He became the theatre’s director in 1923, a 
position he held until 1935. He made occasional appearances at the Staatsoper, 
and sang in Eine Nacht in Venedig opposite Jeritza. He produced the world 
premiére of Guiditta in 1934 with Tauber and Jarmilz Novotna; and wrote the 
libretto for Kreisler’s Sissy. 

Willi Wissiak, bass, died during January. He was 82. He was a member 
of the Hanover Opera for thirty years during which time he sang most of the 
leading bass roles, including Ochs, Gurnemanz, Sarastro, and Osmin. 

Leila Megane, mezzo-soprano, died on January 2. She was born in the 
1890s and was a pupil of Jean de Reszke. She sang at Covent Garden in 1919 
in Massenet’s Thérése and other works. She subsequently sang abroad in 
France and Italy. At the Opéra-Comique in Paris, she was heard as Charlotte 
in Werther, and created the role of Jeanette in Charles Lévadé’s La Rotisserie 
de la Reine Pedauque in 1920. 

Ferruccio Negrelli, Sovrintendente of the Teatro Regio, Turin, died on 
January 15. He was 59. He was for a time assistant director of the Teatro 
Costanzi, Rome, and then went to the San Carlo, Naples, as Artistic Director. 
During the time Gino Marinuzzi was at La Scala, Milan, Negrelli acted as his 
assistant. He was appointed Sovrintendente of the Regio, Turin, in 1945. 

Constantin Joukowitsch, Russian bass, died in the Hague on January 20. 
He was 65. He left Russia after the revolution and studied singing in Paris 
with Lucette Korsoff. For many years he belonged to the Russian Opera 
Company which was directed by Maria Kousnezoff, and sang with this 
ensemble in Italy, Spain, Argentine, etc. He sang Pimen in the first perform- 
ance of Boris in Holland opposite Chaliapin, in 1932, and was a member of 
the German Opera in Holland, 1942-4. He taught in Holland after the war. 

Emma Romagnoli, widow of the conductor Loranzo Molajoli, died in 
Milan recently aged 88. She was a well-known teacher and her pupils included 
Augusta Concato, Rosetta Pampanini, Giovanni Voyer, and Lella Gaio. 





Readers’ Requests 


Melba 

I am preparing a script for Radio Eireann about Melba’s 1926 Farewell 
at Covent Garden. 

If any of your older readers who were present at that occasion could 
help me with eyewitness accounts I would be very grateful. Any written 
details sent to the following address will be thankfully acknowledged. 

Simon Busch, 11 Newbridge Avenue, Sandymount, Dublin 


Supervia and Elisabeth Schumann 
I would be most grateful to hear from any readers who can help me 
obtain photographs of Conchita Supervia and Elisabeth Schumann. 
R. Elvin, 7 Cressfield Road, Lindley, Huddersfield 


Amateur Opera 

The Palmers Green and Southgate Grand Opera Society is presenting 
Il Trovatore by Verdi in the autumn. For this production there are vacancies 
for all voices for the chorus and for principal parts. Any lady or gentleman 
who may be interested in playing in this production should write or telephone 
the Secretary, Miss E. Lumley, 7 New Park House, Alderman’s Hill, N.13 
(PAL 2009) for further particulars. 
Opera News 

Is any reader interested in purchasing back numbers of ‘Opera News’? 
I have 1941-2 to 1958-9 complete, some with index. 

P. Verducci, 2109 Broadway, New York, 23, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 


FAUST (Gounod), with Victoria de los Angeles (Marguerite), Liliane Berton 
(Siebel), Rita Gorr (Dame Marthe), Nicolai Gedda (Faust), Ernest Blanc 
(Valentine), Boris Christoff (Méphistophélés), Victor Autran (Wagner). 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Théatre National de Opéra, Paris, André 
Cluytens,. HMV ALP 1721-2-3-4 (mono), ASD 307-8-9-10 (Stereo). 


This is, in opera house parlance, a ‘restudied version’ of HMV’s earlier 
Faust recording, with a few minor changes, and the benefits of improved 
recording techniques, including stereo effects, which add extra spaciousness to 
the recording as a whole, and added reality to the kermesse scene, Soldiers’ 
Chorus, and other numbers that stand to gain from the new medium. 

The stars of the performance are as they were six years ago—De los 
Angeles, Gedda, and Christoff. None of them sound much older vocally— 
though, as is to be expected, their art has matured (especially in the case of 
Gedda). Nor, unfortunately, do they really sound authentically French; indeed 
Christoff’s pronunciation of the language does not seem to have improved 
one whit in the intervening years, though he sings his role with such gusto and 
obvious enjoyment that we cannot but love this devil. The soprano does many 
beautiful things and sings with her usual charm and distinction, but just misses 
a girlishness of Marguerite—still, who else can sing this music so enchantingly 
today? 

The new Valentine, Ernest Blanc (it was Jean Borthayre on the old 
recording), has a strong, virile voice, but I find his singing of this role too 
heavy and clumsy. The new Dame Marthe, Rita Gorr, is outstanding, and her 
scene with Christoff in Act 2 goes with tremendous verve. Liliane Berton’s 
Siebel is nothing out of the ordinary. Nor is the conducting of Cluytens; 
his reading lacks elegance and charm. 


CARMEN (Bizet), with Victoria de los Angeles (Carmen), Janine Micheau 
(Micaéla), Denise Monteil (Frasquita), Marcelle Croisier and Monique 
Linval (Mercédés), Nicolai Gedoa (Don José), Ernest Blanc (Escamillo), 
Xavier Depraz (Zuniga), Michel Hame! (Remendado), Bernard Plantey 
(Morales), Jean-Christophe Benoit (Dancairo). Orchestra and Chorus of the 
French National Radio. Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart, C.LH. HMV ALP 
1762-3-4. 

This is quite a different matter from the Faust reviewed immediately 
above. Not only does Beecham give the whole performance elegance and 
panache, but Victoria de los Angeles, confounding all prognostications, proves 
herself to be an outstanding Carmen, Indeed this is the only possible Carmen 
recording, and perhaps the best thing Mme De los Angetes has done on disc. 
In that her voice has more than a mezzo-ish quality, and as she is able to 
colour words and phrases so marvellously, and as the voice itself sounds young 
and full of Spanish sunshine, she makes a wonderful Carmen. Now she should 
do the role on the stage. 

Gedda, too, gives one of his finest performances on records, and sings with 
dramatic intent and displays a much freer tone than he has in the past. I must 
have a blind spot about Ernest Blanc, for although I find nothing bad or 
wrong with his singing and vocal acting, I am not moved to enthusiasm as are 
many of my colleagues. Janine Micheau is an expert Micaéla, a role she has 
been singing for some twenty years or so. Naturally she sounds rather a 
mature peasant girl, but she brings the right style to the music. The smaller 
roles are generally well done, though Mercédés and Frasquita are apt to 
produce some squally notes. The chorus is excellent—not, be it noted that of 
the Opéra-Comique, but of the French Radio. 

And what remains to be said of that genius Beecham at this stage? 
Only that he does with the whole opera the kind of thing Callas does when 
she sings hackneyed music: makes us feel that we are hearing it fresh from 
the composer’s pen. 
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Victoria de los Angeles, Sir Thomas Beecham, and Nicolai Gedda during 
a break in the ‘Carmen’ recording 


AIDA (Verdi), with Renata Tebaldi (Aida), Giulietta Simionato (Amneris), 
Carlo Bergonzi (Radames), Cornell MacNeil (Amonasro), Arnold Van Mill 
(Ramphis), Fernando Corena ((Il Re), Piero de Palma (Un Messagero), 
Eugenia Ratti (Sacerdotessa), Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Singverein der 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna. Herbert von Karajan, DECCA LXT 
5539-40-41 (mono), SXL 2167-9 (stereo). 

Decca continues its re-recording of the Tebaldi operas on stereo with an 
Aida which, for sheer sound and recording technique, is tremendously 
exciting. It also marks Karajan’s Decca début as an opera conductor; it has 
the Vienna Philharmonic rivalling the Scala Orchestra, and at many points 
excelling them in virtuosity and beauty of orchestral tone. I cannot remember 
ever having heard Verdi’s ppp and pppp markings being so scrupulously 
observed. The string playing is often ravishing, the wood-wind playing full of 
wonderful detail, and the brass and percussion, together with stage band and 
trumpeters in the Triumph scene, produce hair-raising effects. 

Tebaldi sings Aida with great beauty of voice, but seems to take a 
curiously detached view of the role, and I find myself seldom moved. 
Simionato is one of the best of contemporary Amnerises now Stignani 
has retired—not every inch a princess, but pretty good, though. Bergonzi’s 
Radames is very well sung indeed. He is more a lyric than dramatic tenor, 
but I would rather have his kind of singing than the bawling of some other 
tenors I could name. Cornell MacNeil sings Amonasro with a firm round 
tone; and Arnold van Mill’s Ramfis and Fernando Corena’s King are sharply 
differentiated in voice and style, and each is well sung. It is largely a matter 
of individual taste, and what one wants from recorded opera in the home, as 
to whether in the final analysis you choose this set, the Callas-Tucker-Gobbi 
version, or the Milanov-Bjoerling-Merrill set. 


TOSCA (Puccini), with Renata Tebaldi (Tosca), Mario del Monaco (Cavara- 
dossi), George London (Scarpia), Silvio Maionica (Angelotti), Fernando 
Corena (Sacristan), Piero de Palma (Spoletta), Giovanni Morese (Sciarrone 
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and Gaoler), Ernesto Palerini (Shepherd Boy). Orchestra and Chorus of Santa 
Cecilia Academy. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. DECCA LXT 5554-5 (mono), 
SXL 2180-1 (stereo). 

If I had not lived with the Callas-Gobbi-De Sabata Tosca over the last 
few years, there would be no question that I would be rather more enthusiastic 
about this new Decca version; but that Columbia Scala recording set a 
standard that has yet to be equalled. Good though Molinari-Pradelli’s con- 
ducting is—and at times as in the prelude to Act 3 it is more than that—it just 
does not measure up to De Sabata’s incomparable reading of the score. In 
the same way, beautifully as Tebaldi sings the title role, and in the first act 
especially she succeeds in establishing on disc the different facets of her very 
personal Tosca, she does not equal Callas’s superb dramatic genius in Acts 2 
and 3. George London’s large, dark-coloured bass-baritone is admirably suited 
to the role of Scarpia, but he does not relish the words as does Gobbi (or as 
did the incomparable Stabile), and he fails to make his police-chief into the 
dangerous, sensual, and cruel man he should be. Cavaradossi was one of the 
first roles in which we heard Del Monaco (Covent Garden, autumn 1946), but 
it is not now one to which he is ideally suited. The great Act 2 2 outburst could 
not possibly be better sung, but his now heroic voice lacks the tender lyric 
tones needed if the love duet and last act arias are to make their full effect. 

Of course I am making comparisons on the highest possible level; but a 
cast that included Tebaldi, Del Monaco and London must be able to stand 
such comparison. For this reviewer I am afraid it cannot. 


KATYA KABANOVA (Janacek), with Drahomira Tikalova (Katya), Ivana 
Mixova (Barbara), Ludmila Komancova (Kabanicha), Beno Blachut (Boris), 
Victor Koci (Vanya), Zdenek Kroupa (Dikoy), Bohumir Vich (Tichon), and 
Rudolf Jedlicka, Miroslay Mach, Eva Hlobliva, Marcela Lemariova, Libuse 
Korimska. Orchestra and Chorus of the Prague National Theatre. Jaroslav 
Krombholc. SUPRAPHON SUA 10050-1. 

So much has appeared in our pages in recent years concerning this work 
that I will confine myself to a few remarks about the performance. The 
Barbara, Boris, and Vanya are here sung by the same singers whom I heard 
in Holland last summer, and the conductor, as then, is the admirable Krom- 
bholc, whose reading is possibly less introvert than some Janacek specialists 
might like. 

Katya is sung by Drahomira Tikalova; she makes her rather too strong 
a character, somewhat lacking in feminine tenderness. The mezzo Barbara 
of Ivana Mixova, about which I had some reservations in Holland, grows on 
one with repeated hearings. Blachut is far better here, singing in Czech, than 
he was when he had to sing the role in German; and Koci is a charming 
Vanya. 

Kroupa is a very good Dikoy and Komancova a good but not outstand- 
ing Kabanicha. Although this is not a superlative recording technically, it is 
good enough to give the listener a very good idea of what the work sounds 
like in the theatre, and to win, I hope, new admirers for this powerful opera. 


Recitals 

CALLAS PORTRAYS VERDI HEROINES, Arias from Macbeth, Nabucco, 
Ernani, and Don Carlos. Philharmonia Orchestra. Nicola Rescigno. COLUM- 
BIA SAX 2293 (stereo). 

CALLAS SINGS VERDI AT LA SCALA. Rigoletto: Gualtier Maldé . . . 
Caro nome; La Forza del Destino: Son giunta! grazie, O Dio! . . . Madre, 
Madre, pietosa Vergine & Pace, pace mio Dio; Un Ballo im Maschera: Ecco 
Porrido campo . . . Ma dall’arido stelo & A tal colpa é nulla il pianto .. . 
Morré, ma prima in grazia; Aida: Ritorna vincitor & O patria mia. Orchestra 
and oy of La Scala, Milan, Tullio Serafin, Antonino Votto. COLUMBIA 
33CX 1681. 

The first of these two Callas recitals is the stereo version of 33CX 1628 
reviewed in OPERA last May. The extra dimension that stereo imparts to this 
recital makes the Macbeth excerpts especially life-like and even more exciting 
than they sounded before. The second disc is made up of extracts from four 
of the soprano’s complete Scala recordings. Thus the excerpts have the added 
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advantage of letting us hear the other characters relevant to the scenes in 
question; so Gobbi begins the library scene from Ballo, and Barbieri’s fruity 
tones launch ‘Ritorna vincitor’. 


GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO. Turandot: Non piangere Li: & Nessun dorma!; 
La Fanciulla del West: Ch’ella mi creda libero e lontanto; Gianni Schicchi: 
Avete torto! . .. Firenze é come un albero fiorito. Orchestra of La Scala, 
Milan. Antonino Votto. COLUMBIA SEL 1647. 

A most welcome and enjoyable 45 of Di Stefano in Puccini arias not from 
complete recordings. The tenor is in extremely good voice, and the Schicchi 
excerpt especially is an example of top-grade tenor singing. 


ORALIA DOMINGUEZ, Carmen: L'amour est un oiseau rebelle—Prés des 
remparts de Seville—En vain pour éviter; La Favorita: O mio Fernando; 
L’Italiana in Algeri: Pensa alla patria; Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco 
fa; La Cenerentola: Nacqui all’affano e al pianto; Don Carios: O don fatale; 
Il Trovatore: Condotta ell’era in ceppi; Adriana Lecouvreur: Acerba voluta. 
Bavarian State Opera Orchestra and Chorus; RIAS Symphony Orchestra, 
Berlin. Janos Kulka, Richard Kraus. DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON. 
LPEM 19719 (mono); SLPM 136025 (stereo). 

We have got to know this Mexican contralto’s work over the last few years 
quite well. Ther: have been Mistress Quickly and Isabella at Glyndebourne, 
and more recently Ulrica and Amneris at Covent Garden; to say nothing of 
her contribution to the Scala Verdi Requiem recording under De Sabata. She 
possesses a voice, more contralto than mezzo-soprano, of the most beautiful 
quality, and displays musicianship and intelligence of the highest degree. She 
is more suited to Leonora in Favorita than to Carmen; to Eboli than to 
Rosina; and to Azucena than to Cenerentola. But she sings all the excerpts 
well, and the Adriana excerpt, the Princess de Bouillon’s aria from Act 2 of 
Cilea’s opera, is exceedingly well done, and a welcome addition to the 
gramophone repertory. Recording and orchestral playing are extremely good. 


Musical Gems Series 

A further release in this Philips series includes Bidu Sayao’s unequalled 
‘O mio babbino caro’ (SBF 199); Helen Traubel’s richly sung Liebestod (SBF 
203); Pinza’s highly individual and irresistible account of ‘Se vuol ballare’ 
conducted by Bruno Walter (SBF 204); and Brouwenstijn’s moving ‘Voi lo 
sapete, O Mamma’ and ‘Vissi d’arte (SBF 181). 


Classics Club and Opera Society 

The catalogue of the former and first releases of the latter contain some 
titles that should be of great interest to collectors. The Classics Club have 
released a Lemnitz and Cebotari disc, both containing some wonderful items. 
Lemnitz, joined by the incomparable Franz Voelker and accompanied by the 
Radio Berlin Symphony Orchestra under Artur Rother sings the Lohengrin 
love duet, and is heard by herself in Elisabeth’s Greeting. On the reverse she 
sings the Wesendonck lieder, accompanied by Michael Raucheisen—a superb 
performance. 

Cebotari is heard in the Madama Butterfly love duet with Walter Ludwig, 
and in the Salome closing scene. There is some lovely singing here too. 

The Opera Society’s Adu Hassan (musical numbers only) must have been 
recorded in Berlin in the early years of the war, with the young Schwarzkopf, 
a lyric Erich Witte, and the famous Michel Bohnen. The Bartered Bride (in 
German) with Traute Richter, Sebastian Hauser, Ralph Peters, and Kurt 
Béhme, conductor Hans Lenzer, and Lucia di Lammermoor with Dolores 
Wilson, Gianni Poggi, Anselmo Colzani, and Silvio Maionica, conductor 
Franco Capuana, used to be available in the Nixa catalogue. The Donizetti 
is the only version of the opera that includes the usually deleted scene which 
cecurs before the Mad scene, in which Edgardo is challenged to a duel by 
Enrico, and which explains the former’s presence in the churchyard in the final 
scene of the opera. 
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Houston Rogers 
‘Voi lo sapete, o Mamma’ (Amy Shuard and Edith Coates); Alfio 
(Otakar Kraus) swears vengeance on Turiddu 


. 
Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci (January 4) 

Covent Garden’s double bill of verismo operas continues to attract 
packed houses and it is, of course, the fabulous production of the two 
works by Zeffirelli that is the chief attraction. On this occasion, Pagliacci 
had two changes of cast, but Cavalleria was given with the cast of the 
premiere. 

The Dutch tenor Hans Kaart replaced Jon Vickers as Canio, and 
gave a far more intense and just as sincere performance as his pre- 
decessor. His singing of ‘Vesti la giubba’ was unbearably moving. His 
voice is not yet under perfect control but has a thrilling timbre, especially 
at the top. John Shaw’s Tonio was well enough sung, but was not the 
dominating figure that it had been in the hands of Geraint Evans. 

Joan Carlyle’s Nedda was an excellent piece of work in every respect. 
It is customary to cast a light lyric for this role nine times out of ten; 
and although a slightly heavier voice may be necessary one does not mind 
when it is as well sung as it is. A special word of praise, too, for the 
beautiful singing of Harlequin’s serenade, by Kenneth MacDonald. 

The production is really outstanding, and so is the lighting — spoilt 
only by the awful creases in the cyclorama. Bryan Balkwill’s conducting 
was a trifle on the slow side, and the orchestra sounded rather tired. 

The singers in Cavalleria were handicapped by the slow tempi 
adopted by Edward Downes. Despite this, one could still admire the 
first-rate Turiddu of Charles Craig and the moving Santuzza of Amy 
Shuard. The production, almost too full of detail, staggers one. But is 
it right to allow the children to distract one’s attention from Santuzza 
during her singing of “Voi lo sapete’? H.D.R. 
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Royal Court Theatre: Christopher Sly (Thomas Eastwood) (January 24) 

In this country, with only two under-subsidized opera houses and a 
necessarily small repertory, we have a way of expecting all new operas 
to be, at the least, near-masterpieces. Christopher Sly, an opera by 
Thomas Eastwood given a single performance through the enterprise of 
the English Opera Group and the English Stage Society, was not that— 
and so a cackle of disapprobation and discouragement went up from the 
critics. Yet worse operas have made their mark at the Salzburg Festival. 
In Germany the work would probably have been staged in repertory by 
the local opera house. Its reception here illustrated Lord Harewood’s 
remark in last month’s Comment, that ‘one of the greatest drawbacks 
in the operatic scene in London is that too little subsidy means too few 
new productions, so that the occasional novelty is shown in too fierce a 
light’. The truth is that though most of us British critics are constantly 
saying we want to hear new works, when they arrive we are more ready 
to find the bad in them than the good, to point out their weaknesses with 
acute perception. Not having sat through nearly enough bad operas, we 
are intolerant of those which fall below the standard of the few inter- 
nationally successful ones we have seen and heard. British opera will 
have to establish itself in spite of British critics: on the whole they give 
it little encouragement. And so to a review. 

Plainly the last scene is missing from The Taming of the Shrew. 
Shakespeare may have left Christopher Sly to extemporize his business 
while the play progressed: surely he did not intend the Warwickshire 
tinker to drop out altogether? Hazlitt deemed ‘the remarks with which 
Sly accompanies the play as good as the play itself’: but what remarks 
are there beyond: “Tis a very excellent piece of work, madam lady: 
would ‘twere done!’? Pope, in his edition of the play, added an epilogue 
from the earlier The Tamyinge of a Shrowe in which Sly went back to 
his former life fortified by his new knowledge of how to handle a shrew. 
Forzano, in his remarkable Sly, or the Story of the Sleeper Awakened, 
went much further. Forzano’s Gianni Schicchi had grown from a few 
lines of Dante; similarly, his S/y (intended as a libretto for Puccini ; 
then turned into a play, which Matheson Lang did at the New Theatre in 
1921; later set by Wolf-Ferrari) grew as an independent drama from the 
Induction of Shakespeare’s play. Forzano’s Sly is not only a drunkard 
but a poet and dreamer: in the nobleman’s house, he seems to have 
dreamed himself into reality. Dolly, the woman who pretends to be his 
wife, is his Ideal in flesh beside him. Caught in an illusion, Sly’s predica- 
ment is rather like that of Faust before Helen. The awakening undoes 
him. In the final act he slits his wrists—just before Dolly comes to tell 
him that indeed, not merely in the masquerade, she loves him. 

Forzano left the Shrew out of it altogether; Goetz, in his Taming 
of the Shrew (1874), left Sly out. So did Cole Porter in Kiss Me Kate. 
But Ronald Duncan, librettist of the new opera, has nicely balanced the 
two elements. He has not quite succeeded in masking the disgusting 
elements of the play: we are still expected to approve the process of 
Kate’s latent masochism being exploited, to make her a happier woman ; 
the stage-characters laugh at the spectacle as they might laugh at the 
plight of some circus-animal being trained by starvation and blows. But 
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provided that the taming-scenes can be stomached, there is much to 
enjoy. Duncan’s actual lines are sometimes jarring. His gift is for con- 
struction. This is a cleverly made libretto, with three well-balanced acts 
framed in a Sly prelude and epilogue (Duncan has also gone back to the 
earlier play). The transitions from play to play-within-a-play are neatly 
achieved. The characters (seven) handle the mechanics of the buffo 
structure with a deftness that recalls the Montagu-Strobel libretto of 
Liebermann’s School for Wives. We enjoy the neatly patterned comedy. 
Sly is there to prevent us taking its distasteful side too seriously. And at 
the same time (in the composer’s words) ‘there are plenty of moments 
when one cannot help feeling genuine sympathy for the characters, and 
those moments I have done my best to make use of. It is one of the 
attractions of comedy that it affords the opportunity of being serious’. 
Kate, in particular, is fully realized: one of the pleasures of the piece 
(both musically and dramatically) is the skill with which a truthful, 
individual portrait emerges from the background of buffo episodes and 
conventional characters. The music has ‘levels’ to match those of the 
action. 

Eastwood, composer of effective incidental music for several Royal 
Court productions, is a capable, cultivated and skilful musician who 
knows his Stravinsky well. He can write melodies that make an attractive, 
if not indelible, impression; he can construct shapely numbers both 
expressive and comic. Christopher Sly is a well-planned and ambitious 
opera. It is true that it gets very close to The Rake’s Progress at times, 
particularly in two passages (a cabaletta like Ann’s, and a ‘parade’ with 
bitonal thirds like the finale of Act 2 scene 2). But in any other art 
than music, influences such as these are reckoned a good thing. The work 
is scored for the English Opera Group Orchestra—string quartet, bass, 
piano, percussion and single winds; and in any hands except Britten's 
this ensemble tends to sound unsatisfactory. Multiplying the strings 
would possibly help. The music gets better and better (deliberately it 
becomes more expansive as Kate’s personality develops). I believe that 
Eastwood is an opera composer to encourage, and I hope it may be 
possible to reassemble the performance—perhaps at the Aldeburgh 
Festival. , 

The fact that Colin Graham was producer meant that the opera was 
presented in the most favourable light; for whether he is working with 
children, amateurs or experienced professionals, Mr Graham is a brilliant 
producer who can get the best out of them. (I have never, for example, 
seen the Covent Garden bass Forbes Robinson act better than he did 
here, or heard him pronounce English words so naturally; he 
steadily improves, and has fast converted his former plumminess into 
projected tone). One of the reasons for Mr Graham’s success is that, 
while he is richly inventive, unlike the majority of his colleagues he never 
calls on singers to perform pointless antics or unnecessary ‘business’. 
What they do, they can therefore do with conviction and style. Mr 
Graham is the man for The Barber, or Figaro, or L’Elisir d’ Amore— 
whatever work next due for London production needs elegance of 
handling and stylish comedy. The opera was performed in modern dress 
on an open stage, without scenery and with only the essential props. 
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Jacqueline Delman looked and acted Kate so completely as to deceive 
us that her singing, sometimes attractive, was more consistently so than 
the critical ear recorded. April Cantelo and Kevin Miller were charming 
as sister and sister’s suitor. Julian Moyle, though suffering from laryn- 
gitis, played Ferando (the Petruchio of this version) with dash. Forbes 
Robinson was the Father ; John Kentish, Sly ; Joseph Ward, the servant. 
The whole team was beautifully rehearsed, and under the baton of Harry 
Newstone seemed secure and happy in their roles. And, to quote again 
from last month’s Comment, it is performances like this that provide 
‘more varied opportunities for our artists’. AP. 
Covent Garden. La Traviata (January 8, 13 and 30) 

The first Violetta must be one of the most difficult tasks of any 
soprano’s career. Joan Sutherland’s début in the role was made in 
especially difficult circumstances. It was her first appearance of the season 
at Covent Garden: the Lucia triumph had set a standard which would be 
hard to maintain. And on this occasion there was to be no new produc- 
tion; no Zeffirelli and Serafin were at hand to give Miss Sutherland the 
confidence which in Lucia had enabled her to show her greatness. All that 
Covent Garden could offer was the wreck of the Guthrie-Fedorovich 
staging, first mounted for Schwarzkopf twelve years ago, whose short- 
comings have been often enough enumerated in these pages. The first 
night was not a success. Vocally and dramatically Miss Sutherland was 
ill at ease, nervous, uncertain of her effects. The rhythm slumped, and 
the expressive power of the voice was muted. What was going on around 
her and in the pit could give her no help. For the only thing that can 
save Covent Garden’s Traviata is an assured, brilliant heroine. The 
performance was extensively, and unfavourably, reviewed, though most 
critics noted that the soprano was in evident vocal distress. Indeed 
laryngitis forced her to retire from the next two performances. It was a 
great pity the press were not invited back to a later performance: on 
January 30 I heard, and saw, a new Violetta, a brilliantly successful one. 
And in so far as Miss Sutherland had achieved this without a first-rate 
producer or conductor behind her, the feat could be deemed even more 
remarkable than the Lucia. 

She had regained all the necessary colours and the necessary tech- 
niques for the music. A more exquisitely sung Violetta, with vocal 
touches that recalled Tetrazzini, or Bellincioni, one could not hope to 
hear today. She is one of the very few sopranos equipped to sing every 
part of the role. And now the delicate portamentos, the subtle and supple 
phrasing, took on a dramatic significance. There was a glitter, not merely 
vocal, which made one believe in a Violetta who had all Paris at her 
feet. And there was a consistent dramatic progression. The warmth of 
feeling and the passionate outbursts were vividly conveyed. The very 
costumes, Zeffirelli’s, took on a new expressive quality. 

In Act 2, loving with Alfredo, dignified with Germont, Miss Suther- 
land seemed again to realize in phrase and gesture the creature of Verdi's 
imagination. The dramatic intensity of the next act was remarkable. The 
little shudder of dismay as she perceived Alfredo was there too, her 
agony as he forced her to avow love for Douphol, the gesture by which 
she tried to silence his outburst—all these were beautifully handled. And 
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Joan Sutherland as Violetta 


in the final act she found not only 
the pathos of resignation, but also 
moments of fierce defiance, of will 
to live followed by the bitter 
realization that it was, indeed, too 
late. 

William McAlpine, the first 
Alfredo, and Jess Walters, as 
Giorgio Germont, gave dull per- 
formances of music that calls for 
imagination and vocal finesse. John 
Lanigan’s Alfredo was an improve- 
ment. From a_ purely practical 
point of view, Miss Sutherland acts 
more freely when she has a tall 
tenor beside her. But Mr Lanigan 
also brought with him a command 
of Italian that Mr McAlpine seems 
to lack, and also a command of Verdi style. Though his voice is not a 
great one, he made a satisfying and convincing Alfredo: in particular ‘De’ 
miei bollenti spiriti’, and its preceding recitative, were sung with uncom- 
mon elegance of style. 

Among the comprimarii the vivid Marie Collier (Flora), John 
Dobson (Gastone) and Leah Roberts (a charming and sympathetic little 
Annina) were effective. The production, anonymous, was not. Nello 
Santi’s handling of the music was slack. Though evidently versed in 
Traviata routines, he seemed to have little idea of maintaining the 
dramatic shape of an act. He favoured baying brass, and cracked into 
recitatives with chords fit for a Beethoven overture. 

On January 13 Virginia Zeani flew over from Vienna to undertake, 
without rehearsal, a single performance. It seems that a too easy success 
has. checked the artistic development of an artist we found so promising 
six years ago. Miss Zeani has immense assurance ; she ‘gives a perform- 
ance’ all right; but she lacked that refinement to satisfy connoisseurs as 
well as a public eager to acclaim her strongly emotional portrayal, and 
undoubted vocal endowments. Her tone has improved. Strong, dark in 
colour, flexible in dynamic gradients, it penetrated easily to every corner 
of the house. Miss Zeani can turn a delicate phrase (‘Ed ora si scriva a 
lui’, for example, was exquisite). More often she would start a phrase 
beautifully and spoil it at the close by pushing it to a shock-stop, even to 
the extent of adding a ‘ugh!’ to the final syllable. She made too free with 
her chest register, playing for an emotional effect that yielded diminishing 
returns. Sometimes there was a hole in the middle voice. As an actress, 
there was a hint of the trouper about her: one felt she could play 
Traviata twice-nightly without turning a hair. These are harsh things to 
say about a competent performance. Yet a singer who delivers the 
opening of the last act so subtly cannot be excused for ruining the aria 
(which had some beautiful passages in it) with great blurts of emotion. 
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‘Oedipus’ at Sadler's Wells. L. to r. David Ward (Tiresias), Raimund 
Herincx (Creon), Ronald Dowd (Oedipus), Monica Sinclair (Jocasta) 


The coloratura was assured rather than accomplished. There were some 
excellent legato phrases (the ‘Cosi all misera’ sequences of the Act 2 duet, 
for example), and some peculiarly thrilling swelled notes in the last act. 
When Miss Zeani refines her vocal histrionics, and closes phrases without 
pushing on the last note, she should be a remarkable Violetta. A.P. 


Sadler’s Wells. Oedipus Rex and Duke Bluebeard’s Castle (January 15) 


Oedipus Rex is generally regarded as the operatic masterpiece of the 
twenties. It is swift, concise, and hard as granite. The music has the glint 
and grand design of a noble mosaic, brilliantly coloured, unyielding. It 
is at once monumental, and energetic. The Sadler’s Wells performance— 
the first London staging—was brilliantly successful. Michel St Denis and 
his designer Abd’elkader Farrah have thrown new colours, purples and 
yellows and strong greens, into the plain blue and white, then black and 
white, of the setting described in the score. Though the faces of the 
characters are frozen into masks, they are allowed to move and are no 
longer the statues vivantes of the original, revealed or hidden by screens. 
There was an element of compromise here; yet a staging so powerful 
and so distinguished in its own right was entirely convincing. Colin 
Davis's handling of the score was masterly too: swift, and hard, and 
beautiful. Ronald Dowd was an incisive and commanding protagonist. 
Raimund Herincx (Creon and the Messenger) and David Ward (Tiresias) 
were both impressive. Only the Jocasta, Monica Sinclair, had still to find 
the effortless strength, even tones and impersonal dignity of her role. 

I should like to leave it at that: but certain doubts about Oedipus 
Rex will not be silenced. There is an element of smartness, of modish- 
ness, in Cocteau’s libretto that is disturbing. Gide put his finger on it 
when writing (in his Journal) about Cocteau’s other vamped-up classic, 
Antigone: ‘One understands what he aimed at, and he has served it up 
with consummate skill; but those who acclaim it are those who regard 
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Sophocles principally as a master-barber, and have never quaffed “the 
true, the blushfu! Hippocrene” . . . la piéce de Cocteau n’est pas blushful 
du tout’. Gide recalls Cocteau’s earlier offer to collaborate with 
Stravinsky on an Antony and Cleopatra—provided that Antony were 
dressed as a bersagliere! That Cocteau could re-use much of Oedipus for 
an act of The Infernal Machine, a brilliant play, conversational in tone, 
is surely in itself an indictment. The text, the whole conception, of 
Oedipus Rex seems intolerably chic, and essentially trivial, when viewed 
beside Sophocles. The work’s salvation is that Stravinsky believed in it 
as a timeless epitome of the tragedy ; he was not disturbed by the chime 
of glib allusions in the Latin translation (‘Audituri te salutant.’ ‘Lux facta 
est’), nor even by its plain howlers. The Sadler’s Wells production comes 
close to stifling the doubts. And the intrusions of ‘le Speaker’ (Michael 
Hordern) with his dinner jacket and conférencier manner were almost 
made acceptable. 

Oedipus Rex was done in a double bill with Bartok’s Duke Blue- 
beard’s Castle—a revival of Wendy Toye’s 1957 production. The scenery 
had been somewhat modified, the lighting strengthened, and the ‘tonality’ 
of the whole presentation made rather more vivid—which accorded well 
with Reginald Goodall’s rich handling of the superb score. David Ward 
sings Bluebeard with great beauty of tone and expression; Victoria 
Elliott has allowed an occasional note of petulance to creep into her 
otherwise satisfying portrayal of Judith. A more impressive double bill 
one could not hope to see. AP. 


Covent Garden. Tales of Hoffmann (January 19) 

When one remembers how often Hoffmann has seemed to last for 
several days, this revival seemed the more effective. Bryan Balkwill 
sustained the enjoyable qualities of Offenbach’s music, though he did 
not capture the excitement of the orchestra to judge from much of the 
playing. The new Hoffmann, William McAlpine, was singing too 
strenuous a part for this big theatre; but as usual there was a certain 
distinction about his performance, 
so that he never made you lose 
heart. Of the three ladies, Marie 
Collier's Giulietta was outstanding, 
radiantly sung and sensuously pre- 
sented. On a night when her voice 
is rested Marion Studholme will be 
a splendid Olympia; here she 
negotiated the music with ease and 
looked delightful—it was the sound 
of the voice that was more 
strained than usual. Una Hale 
sang a gusty Antonia, but I can 
believe that on another night she 
too would be a good exponent of 
the part. Margreta Elkins is a 
promising Nicklausse. 





Marion Studholme as Olympia 


Houston Rogers 





‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ 
at 
Covent Garden 


Above, Geraint Evans as Dr Miracle and 
Dapertutto ; left, William McAlpine as 
Hoffmann ; below, Una Hale as Antonia, 
Marie Collier as Giulietta 


Houston Rogers 
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The strength and stay of the revival was Geraint Evans, who has 
now given up Spalanzani to David Allen (he squeaks his way through it 
with rather too much abandon) so as to undertake the four villains, and 
does so with immense strength and variety of character; they are easily 
caricatured, and the virtue of Evans’s performance was that he never 
lowered his sights (though he had to lower the key of ‘Scintille, diamant’). 
I hope that one day soon Covent Garden will let us hear Joan Sutherland 
in all three female roles. W.S.M. 


Sadler’s Wells. La Cenerentola (January 22 and February 6) 


Sadler’s Wells have at least double, sometimes triple, casts for most 
of their productions. Patricia Johnson, fresh from successes in Basle, took 
over the title role in La Cenerentola. Her voice is not yet perfectly 
schooled, but at its best the tone is extremely beautiful. If she was per- 
haps a little too despondent in the first act, that seems a general fault of 
English Cinderellas. Rossini marked the sad little theme-song, ‘Una volta 
c’era un ré’, con tuono flemmatico; but surely the second part—where 
the King scorns proud beauty and chooses innocent goodness—calls for 
a little sparkle to enter the tone. Even more so in the reprise, after the 
ball where Cinderella has seen her favourite fable enacted in life. Patricia 
Kern, at the second performance listed above, made more of the reprise, 
but she too needs to sing the first scenes more strongly, with more 
character. 


Alexander Young as Ramiro has achieved a new elegance and 
fluency ; Gerald Davies, his successor, projected the florid music securely, 
but somewhat charmlessly. Eric Shilling is an excellent buffo, pointful in 
each passage as it comes up, but somehow his performance does not add 
up to a rounded impersonation of Don Magnifico. John Heddle Nash 
sings Dandini’s music very well; his comic acting is confident, but needs 
discipline: there is a potentially fine performance here waiting for some- 
one to shape it. In at least twenty places Douglas Craig’s production slips 
into too inelegant a style: by the time it has been round the provinces 
it will need polishing. At the second performance an entirely new 
orchestra and chorus took over, and John Barker, chorusmaster of the 
company, made a promising début as conductor. The performances were 
full; and even the most fastidious could not help enjoying themselves. 
Sadler’s Wells have made a success of the piece; Arthur Jacobs’s lively 
translation and the well-rehearsed ensembles have helped ensure this. 

AP. 
Sadler’s Wells. Tannhduser (February 3) 


A third line-up for Anthony Besch’s Tannhduser, about which I wrote 
at length last month. This time there was a clear dividing line of style 
between Judith Pierce, who sang Elisabeth grandly, in the old manner. 
to splendid effect—though her vibrato was not adjusted to the size of the 
house, as it was when she sang Donna Anna here in the autumn—and 
the rest of the cast who adopted a more modern, realistic, and People’s 
Opera style of acting. Stanley Clarkson, for instance, gave us a genial 
host of a Landgrave who almost threw his Address away. John Lawren- 
son’s Wolfram was a young, lively poet whom I wouldn’t have been 
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surprised to see sneaking into Venusberg on a Saturday night; he sang 
‘O star of Eve’ with pleasant tone and words, though his voice isn't 
projected as forwardly as is desirable, and the sound becomes woolly 
above mezzo forte. A different chorus and orchestra from the original 
one, and a different conductor, James Robertson, less vital than Colin 
Davis in point of rhythm—but Robertson takes the second act finale at 
a more effective tempo, and it came off well at this performance. W.S.M. 


Sadier’s Wells. La Bohéme (February 2) 

This revival of La Bohéme was in effect a London pre-view (or, 
should one say, pre-audition?) of the kind of performance the provinces 
are going to see and hear during the Sadler’s Wells tour. Not only was 
the cast that which is going to sing in this opera on tour, but the 
orchestra and chorus were those that will be heard in the provinces. In 
other words, this was a good provincial-standard performance of a 
popular repertory opera such as the old Carl Rosa used to give us. 
Indeed, there were two ex-Carl Rosa singers in the cast: Anne Edwards, 
who sang Mimi, and William Aitken, who was the Rodolfo. 

Miss Edwards was far better suited to Mimi than she had been to 
the role of the Countess in Figaro, though she still exhibited a tendency 
to sing off-pitch. Her voice is quite a pretty one, and in the third act. 
especially, she showed that she could colour it in a most effective manner. 
She was an attractive Mimi to look at, but does not yet move about the 
stage with the assurance that comes from experience. Mr Aitken’s 
Rodolfo was not particularly romantic either vocally or dramatically ; he 
forced his voice at climaxes in the most alarming manner, and does not 
appear to have learnt to phrase his music. 

By far the best singing of the evening came from the Musetta and 
Marcello—Veronica Dunne and Gwyn Griffiths. Miss Dunne has been 
heard as both Mimi and Musetta in the past at Covent Garden, and she 
sang and acted with assurance. It was a welcome relief, too, to hear 
Musetta’s music sung in a pleasant tone, instead of being screeched as it 
so often is. Mr Griffiths, whom we have heard in small parts at Glynde- 
bourne, possesses a really fine virile baritone voice, and is proving him- 
self a valuable addition to the company. Harold Blackburn was a 
remarkably restrained Colline, and Ronald Maconaghie, an ex-Opera 
School student, an attractive young Schaunard, who could, however, have 
done with rather more voice. 

Making a welcome return to Sadler’s Wells was Warwick Braith- 
waite, who conducted the piece with obvious affection, and drew some 
good playing from his orchestra, the strings sounding especially fine. 

The production, by Douglas Craig, had an old-fashioned look about 
it; but then Bohéme is an old-fashioned opera. One missed the snow in 
Act 3; one could have done without the young lady choristers, dressed 
as urchins, prancing around Parpignol in Act 2; and it was a bad 
mistake to have Mimi's face lit by the reflection of the fire during her 
and Rodolfo’s arias in Act 1. And why did she so obviously move over 
to the opposite side of the stage to reach the fire in her search for the 
key, when she had never been within yards of that part of the room 
during her first encounter with Rodolfo? H.D.R. 
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Covent Garden. Turandot (February 2) 


Covent Garden’s Turandot production is almost 14 years old. It was 
bad from the start; and now it is so horrid to look at and so shoddily 
produced that only the brightness of individual singers can afford 
pleasure during the performances. Despite this, sincere gratitude to 
Covent Garden for continuing to perform this beautiful music, almost 
every season, until it has taken its rightful place as an accepted item in 
the operatic repertory. Eva Turner, the British soprano who first estab- 
lished the success of the opera, was the heroine of the first post-war per- 
formances. Then we had Gertrud Grob-Prandl and Maria Kinas. Then 
Sylvia Fisher, in an admirable performance. Last season Amy Shuard 
came forward as Miss Turner’s true successor in a role which few 
sopranos care to tackle, and fewer still can surmount. Miss Shuard sings 
it triumphantly, securely, with a command of its cruel, high, loud and 
long phrases that assures us that she is not tearing her voice to pieces 
over them. Her Amelia and Aida, Tatiana and Lisa, Katya and Jenufa, 
have ail been most moving. And so is the last-act Turandot. One of the 
most striking features of this performance is the warm, lyrical quality 
which then floods into the voice. In Alfano’s conclusion, the great phrases 
of the second act are taken up again, and sung as loudly as ever—but 
what was icy and cruel is now overflowing with love. There are some 
who say we should end the opera where Puccini was compelled to end 
it, before this duet: let us take the transformed Turandot on trust. But 
to do so would be to reduce the role too severely. 

Leslie Hurry’s costumes for the heroine are tawdry, and must be 
difficult to move in. Yet Miss Shuard manages to look splendid, and 
bear herself superbly. Some of her arm-movements, however, are uncon- 
vincing and need restudying. They are too quick. 

Hans Kaart has the voice for Calaf. There is an heroic, noble ring 
to it. But his pronunciation of English (the opera is sung in translation) 
is coarse and clumsy and this imparts an air of coarseness and clumsiness 
to his interpretation. He is also badly in need of production; he does not 
carry himself like an ardently romantic young prince. Calaf, we know, 
came from a barbarian country. Yet for him to attend the Imperial Quiz 
with his chest bared is absurdly out of style. In any case he should have 
another costume for this scene: Chinese Emperors always gave their 
visitors a set of ceremonial garments. Nothing but praise for Marie 
Collier’s Lid. She is a beautiful artist, with a lovely voice, a striking 
stage presence, and ambitious and imaginative in style. Joseph Rouleau 
offered a well-conceived and dignified study of Timur. The Ping, Pang 
and Pong might have been good, but no one seemed to have instructed 
them how the roles should have been performed. There was no depth 
to them. They were flighty, not wise old mandarins beneath their 
cynicism. 

And here we touch on what was wrong with the performance as a 
whole. Turandot is much more than the music of the three principal 
characters. The moon chorus, the processions, the nostalgic trios of the 
three masks, the assembly in the Imperial square—all these should ravish 
us with sounds of beauty and strangeness. Otherwise they seem just so 
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much filling-out. In a proper performance the whole of Turandot is 
beautiful. On this occasion great stretches of it did not come to life. It is 
perhaps most charitable to assume that it was sadly under-rehearsed, that 
John Pritchard did not have the time to balance and coach his players 
and singers until every lacquered semiquaver, and every brazen banner 
flung out by the brass, was perfectly in place. Miss Shuard, Miss Collier, 
and in matiy respects Mr Kaart were splendid. The rest did much less 
than justice to the work. 

One is not unsympathetic to Covent Garden’s predicament (La 
Traviata is a similar case). They are saddled with Leslie Hurry’s scenery 
and the remains of Michael Benthall’s production. Plainly the directors 
must prefer to spend their money on completely new ventures. One 
would rather see a Fanciulla del West at Covent Garden than a new 
Turandot. Yet sympathy hardly alters the fact that this Turandot is 
staged as a shabby pantomime. One constructive suggestion: that the 
Riddle Scene be remounted in the fairly acceptable setting of the finale. 


Covent Garden. Lucia di Lammermoor (February 5) AP. 


There are some operas that are enjoyable even in less than tolerably 
good performances; there are others, like Lucia which would be quite 
unbearable in less than a very good performance. This Lucia was cer- 
tainly very good, and for long stretches rather more than that. I think 
one must emphasize two things: first that it is extremely unlikely that a 
Lucia of such a high standard could be put on by any permanent opera 
company anywhere without a single guest artist; and secondly, that 
except for Callas, there is no soprano today who can sing Donizetti, 
Bellini and other ottocento Italian opera like Joan Sutherland. 

Miss Sutherland was in brilliant vocal form, and her voice sounded 
even freer and fresher than when she first undertook the role last year. 
She now invests every phrase she sings with meaning, and is learning 
how to colour and shade her voice in a most musical and intelligent 
manner. Her characterization of the role has likewise deepened. 

The new Edgardo, André Turp, is a French-Canadian tenor, who 
was making his début as a member of the permanent company. He is 
clearly a good acquisition. His voice may not be one of nature’s most 
beautiful, but most of the time it falls pleasantly on the ear. It has an 
attractive dusky quality about it, and he sings and phrases like a natural 
musician. His acting and stage deportment are wholly admirable, and his 
entrance into the Great Hall of the Castle, and his dominating of the 
ensemble that followed the Sextet, were among the evening’s most thrill- 
ing moments. Canada has already given us one of the finest dramatic 
tenors of the day in Jon Vickers, and I see no reason why, with careful 
nursing and sensible casting, Mr Turp should not become one of our 
best lyric tenors. 

John Shaw was the virile and menacing Enrico—he began rather 
roughly, but made an excellent thing of the Act 2 duet with Lucia. 
Michael Langdon was in good voice as Raimondo ; Kenneth MacDonald 
a most tuneful Arturo; Margreta Elkins a sympathetic Alisa; and 
Edgar Evans a plausible Normanno. Bryan Balkwill drew good playing 
from his orchestra, and his reading had both excitement and lyricism. 

H.D.R. 
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Christmas Competition Result 


We received a record entry for our Operatic Crossword, and despite 
a few trick clues, many readers submitted all-correct entries. A. G. 
Howson, who set the puzzle, apologizes for perhaps having misled some 
competitors by spelling the heroine of Der Freischiitz (17 down), Agatha, 
and not Agathe as in Kobbé; even Homer nods! 

Across: (1) Der Rosenkavalier—Strauss ; (4) Carmen—Bizet ; (9) La 
Serva Padrona—Pergolesi; (10) Un Ballo in Maschera—Verdi; (11) 
Lakmé—Delibes ; (12) Zauberfléte—Mozart ; (14) Die Kénigin von Saba 
—Goldmark ; (16) Les Troyens—Berlioz; (20) Ballo in Maschera— 
Verdi; (21) Dinorah ou Le Pardon de Ploérmel—Meyerbeer ; (24) Pag- 
liacci—Leoncavallo ; (25) Elektra—Strauss ; (26) Peter “Grimes—Britten ; 
(27) Otello—Verdi. 

Down: (1) Debora e Jaele—Pizzetti; (2) Roméo et Juliette— 
Gounod ; (3) Idomeneo—Mozart ; (5) Aida—Verdi ; (6) Carmen—Bizet : 
(7) Les Troyens—Berlioz; (8) Turandot—Busoni NOT Puccini; (13) 
Madama Butterfly—Puccini; (15) A Life for the Tsar (Ivan Susanin)— 
Glinka ; (17) Der Freischiitz—Weber ; (18) L’Amico Fritz—Mascagni ; 
(19) La Forza del Destino—Verdi; (22) Meistersinger—Wagner; (23) 
Zar und Zimmermann—Lortzing. 

After deep consideration we have decided to award prizes to the 
following, whose entries, in addition to being correct, were annotated in 
a most informative and amusing manner: 

Mr T. H. Shearer, 65 Bushey Way, Beckenham, Kent; Mr J. T. 
Gould, 213 Wellington Road South, Hounslow, Middx: Mr Michzel 
Raeburn, Sofuensale, Marxergasse, Wien, 111; the Rev. Francis Hajtas, 
1342 Moss Street, New Orleans 19, La., U.S.A. 
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Questions and Answers 


Could you please oblige with birth-dates and birth-places of the following : 
Apollo Granforte, Marta Fuchs, Margarete Klose, Friedel Beckmann. N. P. 
Stewart, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Marta Fuchs, born Stuttgart, January 1, 1898; Apollo Granforte, born 
Legnano, July 29, 1886; Margarete Klose, born Berlin, August 6, 1905; Friedel 
Beckmann, no details available—perhaps some other readers could help. 
Can you give some biographical details of Gaetano Viviani who recorded the 
role of Barnaba for Columbia before the war. F, Lack, London, N.22. 

Viviani sang widely in Italy in late 1920’s and the 1930’s. Among his 
more famous roles were Kurvenal, Telramund, Jokanaan, and Amonasro. He 
sang in San Francisco in 1930 as Jack Rance, Germont, Marcello, and Enrico. 
He made a few post-war appearances, including Scarpia at Verona in 1946. 
Can you give any information about the sopranos Anita Cerquetti and 
Constantina Araujo. Carl Dumke, New Holstein, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

Both these singers appear to have retired, at least for the moment, from 
the operatic scene. 

Could you please furnish some information about the tenor Galliano Masini, 
and the baritone Antenore Reali. Joseph Boraros, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. 

Galliano Masini was born in Leghorn in 1896. He made his début in the 
early 1920's, and from 1930-50 sang regularly at the Rome Opera. He 
appeared in Chicago 1937-8, San Francisco 1938, and at the Metropolitan 
1938-9. He made guest appearances in most leading European opera houses 
but never sang in London. He has virtually retired now, though his name has 
appeared once or twice during the last few years in the Italian provinces. His 

most famous roles were Chénier, Turiddu, Cavaradossi, and Radames. 
Antenore Reali was born in 1897, and began to make appearances in the 
Italian provinces in the 1930's. He sang in Holland with the Italian Company 
there 1932-4. He sang at La Scala, Milan, 1939-40, and again 1946-7, and in 
Rome 1941-2 and 1946-8. He continued to sing until the early 1950's. His 
most famous roles were Hans Sachs, Scarpia, Jack Rance, and Escamillo. 
He died this January. 





Readers’ Letters 


Die Frau ohne Schatten 

Several readers have written to supplement our Editorial footnote to 
Alfred Frankenstein’s remark that this opera had ‘up to now been performed 
only in German-speaking countries’ (November OPERA, page 726), pointing out 
that the work was given at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, in October 1949 
with Maria Cherry, Elisabeth Hoengen, Ludwig Suthaus, Hans Hotter, and 
Ludwig Weber; conductor Erich Kleiber, producer Otto Erhardt; and at the 
Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, in November 1951 with Rosemarie Braun, Irmgard 
Meinig, Margaret Luddecke, Martin Kremer, Karl Kronenberg, and Georg 
Stern: conductor Ludwig Kauffman, producer Heinrich Koehler-Helffrich. 


Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender 

In the December issue of OPERA, there appears a review of the Glynde- 
bourne Festival Opera recording, in which you state that Willi Domgraf- 
Fassbaender is no longer singing. 

This is not the case, and I thought that your readers might be interested 
to know that not only is Herr Fassbaender still active vocally as well as 
dramatically, he is still singing very well! I had the pleasure of hearing 
Fassbaender as Beckmesser last year in Nuremberg, and it was one of the 
finest impersonations of its kind that I have ever seen. Like his colleagues 
Schmitt-Walter and Evans, the Nuremberg bass-baritone played Beckmesser as 
a semi-tragic figure, a man torn between his own conservatism and the changing 
order which rejects him. There was no caricature here, nor was there any 
over-indulgence of sprechstimime. The sensitive musician is also said to be a 
superlative Wozzeck, and there seem to be no indications that his singing career 
is at an end. Martin Bernheimer, New York, U.S.A. 
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The Music of 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


GERVASE HUGHES 


The first comprehensive study of Sullivan’s music 
that has ever been published. This unique book will 
appeal not only to the many thousands of devotees 
who year by year flock to performances of the well- 





many musical examples. 
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TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


As the long ceremonial trumpets, placed on 
cither side of the stage, greet Radames and his 
victorious army with the antiphony of their 
festive fanfares, they proclaim, too, another 
resounding triumph for stereo. Decca’s new 
Aida still leaves the visual pageantry to the 
imagination—though one day, no doubt, video- 
cum-stereo tape will bring the dancing girls 
and the elephants right into our homes!—but 
as an aural spectacle this Karajan-directed per- 
formance is both exhilarating and awe-inspiring. 
In less than a year stereo, thanks to Rheingold, 
Peter Grimes, Boheme and now Aida, has trans- 
formed operatic recording to an _ astonishing 
degree, as you will surely discover when sam- 
pling these discs in our pleasant, home-like 
showroom. 


At 100 Queensway you can listen at leisure 
to the music you like best on a wide range of 
hand-picked mono and stereo equipment, while 
obtaining expert advice—based on unrivalled 
experience—so that you may avoid costly mis- 
takes when choosing an instrument or records. 
We stock all the finest stereo discs, and cvcry 
Saturday afternoon—from 2 to 4.30—we present 
LIVE RECORD REVIEW, our celebrated 
weekly recital featuring the latest stereo and 
mono releases (the 4th Saturday in cach month 
is entircly devoted to vocal music). No tickets 
are required for these concerts; please telephone, 
if you wish, for advance programme details. 
Hours of business: 9.30 to 5.30 daily (Thursdays 
closed; Fridays 9.30 till 7). 


Thomas Heinitz music in THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 


loved Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, whether 
performed by the D’Oyly Carte or by the local 
amateur group, but to all musicians who wish to 
learn something more of the achievements of this 
popular but often misunderstood composer. With 
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After dining at ALBERT one feels 
at Peace with all the World. 


—Robin Douglas 


RESTAURANT 
ALBERT 


53-55 Beak Street, 
Regent Street, W.1. 
* 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of 
MONSIEUR ALBERT 
* 

LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. 
DINNER 4 ,, 10s. 6d. 
Also A La Carte specialities. 
Facilities for parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 


Reservations up to 10.30 pm 
GERrard 1296. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





SADLER’S WELLS TOUR 











Date | COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
| Edinburgh, King’s 

February Theatre 

29 Mastersingers — Fledermaus 

March | 

1 | Ballet Figaro Cenerentota 

2 Lucia di Lammermoor Butterfly Tannhiiuser 

3 i Ballet Don Pasquale Don Giovanni 

4 | Mastersingers Butterfly Cenerentola 

5 (m) let = Fledermaus 

5 te) | Ballet Merry Widow La Bohéme 

March Aberdeen, His Majesty's 

7 Lucia di Lammermoor — Fledermaus 

8 Ballet Merry Widow Don Giovanni 

) Ballet Fidelio Cenerentola 

10 La Bohéme Don Pasquale La Bohéme 

il Ballet Pearl Fishers Tannhiiuser 

12 (m) Ballet _ 

12 (e) La Bohéme Figaro Cenerentola 

March Glasgow, Empire Theatre 

14 Ballet — Cenerentola 

15 La Bohéme Pearl Fishers Tannhiuser 

16 Aida Don Pasquale La Bohéme 

17 Ballet | Merry Widow Fledermaus 

18 La Bohéme | Fidelio Don Giovanni 

19 (m) Ballet —~eane is 

19 (e) Ballet Butterfly Cenerentola 

March Leeds, Grand Theatre 

21 Cavalleria; Pagliacci _ Cenerentola 

22 Aida Figaro Tannhiiuser 

23 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Merry Widow Fledermaus 

24 Aida Don Pasquale Don Giovanni 

25 Carmen Merry Widow 

26 (m) | Ballet - 

26 (e) Ballet « Fidelio La Bohéme 

March Birmingham, Alexandra 
Theatre 

28 Ballet = Fledermaus 

2 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Merry Widow Don Giovanni 

30 Carmen Tosca (1) Cenerentola 

31 Macheth (1) Figaro Tannhiiuser 

April 

1 Ballet Merry Widow Cenerentola 

2 (m) Ballet one 

2 «& Ballet Tosca La Bohéme 








ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL, GROUP EIGHT PRODUCTIONS 
March 8, 9 The Tide (Blacher) and Les Matheurs d é (Milhaud) 
March 22, 24, 25, 26 It Mondo della Luna (Haydn) with Marcelio Cortis 


BARBER INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS, BIRMINGHAM 

March 17, 18 The Triumph of Virtue (Scarlatti) with Heather Harper, Nancy Evans, Maria Zeri, 
Johanna Peters, Alexander Young, Edward Byles, Gerald English, Geoffrey Clinton. 
Conductor Anthony Lewis; producer Brian Troweil 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON UNION, MALET STREET, W.C.1 

March 17, 18, 19 Martha, performed by the University of London Opera Group 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS—MARCH 
1 The Love Doctor (Arwe!l Hughes) from Wales 
6 Excerpt from Operas by Arn and Boyce 
13. Rheingold on records 
20 Beatrice and Benedick Studio performance 
27 A Life for the Tsar on records 





Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fewer Lane, London, E.C4., and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 











St. Pancras Arts Festival, 1960 


ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL Box Office: TER 7070 


GROUP EIGHT 


in association with St. Pancras Public Libraries 
and with the support of the Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents the First English Stage Performances of 





THE THE 
TIDE SORROWS OF ORPHEUS 
Boris Blacher Darius Milhaud 


Edward Byles, Donald Campbell, John Cameron, 
Mary Illing, Julian Moyle, Jeannette Sinclair 


Producer: Conductor: Producer: 
Rowland Holt-Wilson Myer Fredman Peter Harwood 


Designers: Christopher Gotch and Jane Kingshill 
The Conway Ensemble 

MARCH Sth and 9th, at 7.30. 

and 
IL MONDO DELLA LUNA 
J. Haydn 

with 

MARCELLO CORTIS 

April Cantelo, Mary Illing, John Kentish, Julian Moyle, Laura Sarti 


Producer: Conductor: Designer: 
Douglas Craig Adrian Sunshine Ralph Koltai 


Philomusica of London 
MARCH 22nd, 24th, 25th, 26th, at 7.30. 
TICKETS: 15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5/- 











FOR SUPPER AFTER THE OPERA 


PARKES RESTAURATEUR 
at No. 4 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, S.W.3 


“Food at its most delicious”—Vogue. 
“Completely original and delightful restaurant, the expression of Ray 
Parkes’ art, with a select, quite expensive but beautifully cooked choice 
of dishes, changing from day to day”—Tatler. 
Telephone KEN 1390 and reserve a table. 
OPEN FROM 7.30 p.m. to 1.30 a.m. Closed Mondays. 








Kindly mention OPERA wien communicating with advertisers 








Soy tole Thi fubiane 


In the forenoon I did besport myself most joyously with: musick. 
Mistress Smith hath in her lodging a device named Avantic which 
doth recreate the sound of many musicians with such verisimilitude 
that the musicians themselves do seem to be present in the 

very chamber. 

This device did capture my interest most wondrously. By dint 

of much inquiry I did discover nothing beyond three cabinets of 
skillfull construction which occupied but a small part of the 
chamber. I perceived that the musick did emanate from two of the 
cabinets, which sounds did combine in a most melodious harmonie. 


Junior ‘ Glyfdebourne ’with SPA 11 amplifier 
fined: £49.78. SL 71 Loudspeaker 17 gns. 
tax paid. 


The Avantic SPAr1 Stereophonic Amplifier 
meets all accepted standards of high fidelity. 
The twin push-pull output stages can be 
switched for mono or stereo reproduction 
The SL71 Loudspeaker with separate low 
and high frequency units has a wide smooth 
response. 

The cabinets are designed for the modern 
home. The Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ has space 
for a record player unit or tape deck as well 
as a radio. 

The SPArr can be obtained as an attrac- 
tively styled shelf-type unit for 28 gns. 


Send this advertisement with name and 
address for full details. 


BEAM -ECHO LIMITED LONDON Wi Avoasntic. 


SHOWROOMS: 8 ECCLESTON STREET, S.W.1. SLOane 0695-7 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 





